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THE 
SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY 


Ir was a happy decree of the gods that the 
greatest of England’s poets should first see light 
in so typical an English town as Stratford, and 
that town situated on a river, and that river the 
Avon, ‘Truly calamitous would it have been had 
the then rising town of Birmingham, or any of the 
numerous manufacturing towns in its vicinity, been 
selected for such an honour ; it is only by con- 
templating the possibility of such a calamity that 
we can estimate the immense advantage to the 
myriads- of pilgrims to this, the Mecca of the 
English-speaking race. What American revisiting 
his mother-country, or visiting for the first time 
the land of his ancestors, on finding himself stand- 
ing near the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, con- 
templating the fair scene before him, can fail to 
feel, as doubtless Shakespeare often felt, how 
greatly the Avon contributes to the beauty and 
essentially English characteristics of Stratford ? 

It is indeed a scene of surpassing loveliness : 
a broad, luscious meadow on our left, a broad, 
silent stream, and a right bank fringed with 
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luxurious foliage, leading the eye up to a group 
of grand old elms, behind which is snugly en- 
sconced the church (Shakespeare’s church), and 
whose forms are reflected in the waters below. 
Doubtless many who have thus stood gazing on 
the peaceful scene have done so with a sense of 
unsatisfied pleasure, and felt that they could wish 
to explore the mysteries beyond. If they will 
trouble to follow me through these gossiping 
pages, I will endeavour to point out some of these 
beauties, at least telling them the names of many 
of the old-world towns and villages well known 
to, and beloved by, the Bard of Avon; and should 
they be fortunate enough to visit them, I warrant 
they will leave these shores with reverence for 
their mother-country much enhanced, and a keen 
desire for future visits and further exploration. 
Water has ever exercised a fascinating influence 
over mankind—although, by the way, man is the 
only animal whom nature has not taught to swim. 
Whether it takes the form of a lake, or brook, or 
river, it is always attractive, Will not the stranger, 
on visiting a place blessed with a river, seek an 
early opportunity of visiting it, wondering what is 
beyond the distant curve: whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth? This attractiveness is by no 
means a modern one, for the Psalmist tells us, 
“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
wept.” 
Some years ago I was led to spend nearly the 
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whole of the limited leisure time at my disposal on 
the waters of the Avon—during a périod of ten years 
or more—revelling in its beauties, and sketching 
some of them. Having learned to know and love 
its lower reaches, what more natural than that 
I should begin to wonder what was beyond, ending 
with the heroic resolve to trace the river to its 
source? It was then that I discovered how 
lamentably deficient I was in local geography, for 
I had to admit that I did not exactly know where 
was its source; I was, however, somewhat molli- 
fied-by discovering that nearly everybody to whom 
I spoke on the subject shared my ignorance. By 
industriously enquiring, I learned that it owed its 
source to no less a place than Naseby. For 
Naseby I made. 

The river rises in Northamptonshire near the 
scene of a great battle, touches Leicestershire, 
traverses a large part of Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, and joins her mightier sister, the 
Severn, at Tewkesbury, the scene of another great 
battle, one of the last of the bloody Wars of the 
Roses. Naseby, whence it springs, necessitates 
quite a journey to reach, the nearest station being 
North Kilworth, a distance of six miles from the 
village, where a one-horse ’bus may sometimes be 
found to convey casual passengers, like myself, to 
Welford, about two and a half miles on the way. 
Here I was fortunate in finding a coal-waggon 


starting with Naseby’s weekly supply of fuel, and 
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in this conveyance I finished my journey, passing 
at the entrance to the village the picturesque 
cottages depicted in the sketch. Naseby I found 
a very dead-alive sort of place. It has lost much 
of its old-world appearance, Lord Clifden having 
of late years built a number of superior cottages, 
the front gardens of which are adorned with fine 
Irish yews ; these, however, give the main street 
quite a funereal aspect. 

The other portions of the village, dotted round 
the church in a very scattered fashion, are (with 
the exception of the parsonage and one or two 
more houses) built of the “ Kealy earth” men- 
tioned by its historian. 

The great authority on the history of Naseby 
was its then vicar, the Rev. John Mastin, who 
flourished some hundred and forty years after the 
great battle, the consequence of which, he says, 
“was a total change of government in these king- 
doms, and from the effect on the Royal Cause 
is commonly called the fatal battle of Naseby.” 
At the time of the battle Naseby was the centre of 
a great unenclosed common of several thousand 
acres in extent, occupying nearly a central position 
in England. Mr. Mastin tells us that from the 
church tower ‘a most extensive view in all direc- 
tions is obtained ; with a good glass, from the top 
of the spire (the then stumpy spire has since been 
replaced by a more lofty and unclimbable one) can 
be seen Boston Deeps, or an arm of the sea in 
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Lincolnshire, distance nearly sixty miles north- 
east ; also as many as forty parish churches. The 
village contained about six hundred inhabitants 
(probably a greater number than can be found 
there to-day). Its air is very salubrious, doubtless 
owing to its high situation; and its inhabitants 
lived (and probably do still) to a ripe old age,” 
which fact can be verified by an inspection of the 
tombstones in the churchyard. He records the 
case of a man named Corby, who, at the age of 
seventy-five years, cut a new and regular set of 
teeth, which grew to a proper size and continued 
firm’ and good to the time of his death; so 
good, to use his son’s expression, that he would 
quarrel with his family for the crusts. 

He says, “They speak a kind of provincial 
dialect, and in general vociferate loudly. The 
houses are built of a kind of ‘Kealy earth,’ dug 
close by, excellent in its kind and the best calcu- 
lated for building I ever saw. Walls built of this 
earth are exceedingly strong, and if kept dry are 
said to be more durable than if built of soft stone 
or indifferent bricks. There are walls built of 
this earth in some of the houses said to be two 
hundred years old, and were they washed over 
with lime-water their appearance would be re- 
spectable ; but instead of this, the new coat, 
which they have once a year, consists of cow-dung 
spread upon them to dry for firing,” 

Such was Naseby of a hundred years ago, 
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according to the vicar. I found it had not lost all 
its characteristics, for on alighting from the coal- 
waggon at the Fitzgerald Arms and enquiring if 
[ could be provided with refreshments, the land- 
lady informed me, in the loud vociferation noted 
by the reverend historian, that I could have some 
“tay,” and later on some “chaaze” for supper. 
The church of All Saints is a very ancient one. 
Its earliest records date back to 1228. It is not 
at all a picturesque edifice, saving the porch, 
having been rebuilt and altered until not a vestige 
of the original structure is left. Naseby appears 
in Domesday Book as Navesberrie. 

Before commencing our pilgrimage a visit must 
be made to the scene of the battle, for a good 
account of which see Mr. Mastin’s history. He 
complains, however, that at the time of writing, 
a hundred and fifty years after, “very little tradi- 
tion of it is left in the village, nor does the 
register of the parish make mention of it; an 
omission utterly inexcusable in a resident clergy- 
man.” The battlefield is about half a mile from 
the village. I wandered over a large portion of 
it, and during conversation with some farmers 
one of them produced two bullets, carefully 
wrapped in cotton-wool, which he had recently 
turned up with the plough. He expressed 
doubt as to the present market value of bullets, 
some visitors giving as much as half-a-crown each. 
Assuring him that that was altogether too sublime 
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a figure for me, he benevolently dropped the price 
to a shilling, which I accepted. -A broad grin 
diffused his capacious visage on my offering to 
send him over from Birmingham a few pounds at 
twopence per pound. Doubtless bullets will be 
available for future ages. ; 

To return to the Avon. In following its banks 
before it becomes sufficiently important to carry 
a boat, and in travelling on its surface afterwards, 
the pilgrim cannot fail to find much to interest 
him, whatever may be his tastes: be they arche- 
ological, artistic, historical, or be he simply a 
rambler. The first will find innumerable churches 
and other buildings of antiquity, the artist will 
find subjects inexhaustible, and the historical 
student will be able to study some of his country’s 
history on the scene of its occurrence; for in its 
short career of about ninety miles it visits many 
such scenes. At its birthplace Charles I. lost his 
crown, and five thousand men lost their lives or 
were taken prisoners. At Evesham took place 
the terrible battle of that name, when Simon de 
Montfort and an entire army were cut to pieces, 
scarcely a man escaping. At Tewkesbury occurred 
one of the last of the terrible battles of that terrible 
time, the Wars of the Roses, when it was only 
necessary for a man to pluck a white or red rose 
to set father against son, and brother against 
brother. The poet may take his Shakespeare and 
read it on Shakespeare’s own Avon, As for the 
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rambler and boating man, it is a veritable paradise. 
The wild duck and the kingfisher, with his brilliant 
plumage of turquoise and emerald, are frequent 
companions, and occasionally the great silent heron 
is seen to rise, slowly flapping his huge wings, 
and settling down farther on, to be again disturbed 
on one’s nearer approach. 

Avon-well, as its source is called, rises in the 
garden of the Fitzgerald Arms, surrounded by 
gooseberry bushes. All its glory has departed, 
and it now appears as a properly quoined well. 
Seventy years ago it was different ; the Fitzgerald 
Arms was then a little inn whose walls were 
“‘Kealy earth” and whose roof was thatch. But 
public spirit was great: an ornamental pool was 
constructed, a plaster swan procured, and the 
water made to flow from the spring through his 
bill into it ; the garden wall was removed and iron 
railings substituted, that the curious might gaze on 
the birth of so famous a river. But, alas! there 
were, as indeed there are at most places, urchins 
at Naseby. The sight of a swan constantly on 
tap was too much for them, and it was soon 
demolished. I saw portions of his anatomy still 
lying about, and found his least dignified end on 
the chimneypiece of the Fitzgerald Arms, guarded 
by a pair of oil lamps made in Germany. Alto- 
gether the first start of our Avon is not romantic, 
in fact the whole thing is very prosaic; it is 
impossible to get up any enthusiasm, or to put 
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pencil to paper to illustrate it. This spring, how- 
ever, is not the only source, as another, rising in 
the cellar of a neighbouring cottage, joins it, and, 
alas! is also joined by a filthy drain. Thus our 
beautiful river gets at its very birth a foretaste of 
the ill-treatment to which it is so cruelly subjected 
later in life Following this stream in its straight 
course down the declivity, it soon reaches more 
even ground, and assumes the character of a field 
ditch. Tracing this for some time, and doubtful 
if following the main stream, I made for a farm- 
house in the distance. Northamptonshire differs 
from Worcestershire in no characteristic more than 
its farms. They are built of the reddest of red 
bricks, roofed with the bluest of blue slates, and, 
sad to relate, the farm buildings mainly consist of 
corrugated iron roofs supported by iron pillars— 
by no means a picturesque combination. E:nquir- 
ing my way of the farmer’s wife, she good- 
naturedly directed me how to again reach the 
river. ‘‘ Cannot I go across the turnip field,” said 
ine and so save that, corner.t- |,“ Yes; she replied, 
“but I do not know what the Quality will say 
when you get on their land; they will not allow 
us to go across it.” ‘And who are the Quality ?” 
“* Captain ,’ she replied. Having en- 
deavoured, though ineffectually I fear, to convince 
her that the Quality in this case was no more nor 
less than our servant, employed by us to kill to 
our orders, I acted on her advice and shunned the 
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fields of the Quality, and was rewarded by joining 
the Avon just above its first bridge. 

1 wind about and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

It is now fully entitled to be called a brook, and 

a very pretty one, too. One might well imagine 
Tennyson had this delicious little brook in mind 
when penning his equally delicious little poem ; 
for here it is: 


Chattering over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

Babbling into eddying bays, 
Babbling on the pebbles. 

With many a curve its banks it frets, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland sets 

With willow weed and mallow. 


It is all there—pebbles, bays, curves, and trout. 
I counted no less than seven distinct half-circles in 
one meadow. What better illustration is needed 
of the wisdom of Solomon in saying, “‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it’? The infant Avon 
within a mile of its birth has learned to fret its 
banks with many a curve. We shall see, later on, 
in following the matured Avon, that it has not 
departed from its earlier training. Following this 
trout stream—for I soon had ocular evidence of 


that very shy ‘fish—lI presently reached Sulby 
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Abbey Farm, occupying the site of an ancient 
Abbey founded about 1155 by William de 
Wyvile, Lord of Welford. At the dissolution of 
monasteries the Abbey’s revenue was £305 8s. 5d., 
no mean sum in those days. The last Abbot, 
Ralph Armont, was kicked out, in 1538, with a 
pension of £1 per annum for life, so anxious was 
the pious Henry that as much as possible of its 
revenues should be properly applied. The Abbot 
does not appear to have been a great burden, as 
even that princely income was not paid more than 
fourteen years. I obtained permission from the 
farmer’s wife (this time an educated lady) to 
explore the place. The farm buildings carry 
unmistakable signs of material of an earlier date 
having been utilised in their construction. A 
few years ago, Lady Villiers, owner of the land, 
built a chamber for the reception of relics dug up 
from.time to time. At the present moment it 
contains a stone slab from the tomb of a church 
dignitary, a stone coffin, and what I took to bea 
child’s coffin. ‘ But,” said my conductress, with 
a twinkle in her eye, ‘tas my husband said to 
Lady Elizabeth, who believed as you do, how 
could it be possible to require such a thing among 
such holy men?” I admitted the force of the 
argument, and concluded it must be something 
else. 

After winding through three or four meadows, 
the river for the first time crosses the public road 
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at Welford, three and a half miles from Naseby as 
the crow flies, but a much greater distance as the 
river flows. It here forms the boundary between 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire, and con- 
tinues to do so for about ten miles, crossing 
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Watling Street and entering Warwickshire at 
Catthorpe. Welford is not an attractive or 
picturesque place, being built mainly of brick, and 
lying on a gentle slope to the east ; its tameness 
is, however, slightly redeemed by a few « Kealy 
earth” built cottages. I happened to visit it on 
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two occasions about midday on Sunday, and was 
struck by the number of people carrying home the 
Sunday dinner from the bakehouse. My olfactory 
nerves were assailed with odours of roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding, roast pork, veal, mutton, etc., 
and this is the most lasting impression Welford has 
left upon my mind. I find it is mentioned in 
Domesday Book as Wellesford. It is interesting 
to note that William Hastings, lord of Welford, 
was the Lord Hastings who, after assisting the 
Duke of Gloucester in his designs upon the crown, 
was suddenly seized and hurriedly beheaded on 
Tower Hill by the noble Duke on a charge of 
sorcery, when he had no further use for him. The 
church is a very ordinary one ; its present register 
begins 1562, but its records date back to 1228. 
Having slaked my thirst at the “ George,” 
whose host rejoiced in the patronymic of W. S. 
Gilbert,. but disclaimed any connection with the 
other celebrated character of that name, I again 
betook myself to Avon’s banks, The district 
round Naseby, being very high, forms a good 
collecting ground for supplying the Grand Union 
Canal with water, the infantile Avon being laid 
under contribution. The gathered waters are here 
discharged from the collecting streams into a canal 
feeder which accompanies the river through a 
rather picturesque valley to North Kilworth. The 
river, with its serpentine winding, and the canal, 
with its balance swing-bridges, meet at Kilworth, 
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and the two combined contribute largely to the 
picturesqueness of the valley. The river here 
passes at a considerable depth under the canal, and 
flows no longer north, but makes a bold sweep to 
south-west, which direction it maintains to the end, 
in spite of all its twistings. Before passing under 
the canal, however, we get a glimpse of the first of 
Avon’s mills, Husbands Bosworth. Within a few 
hundred yards it passes under the Rugby and 
Stamford branch of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway, and we immediately come in 
sight of the second mill, Kilworth. 

The river from here to Lilburn, a distance of 
about six miles, maintains a comparatively straight 
course. It can be traced through rich meadows, 
by a serpentine band of green in summer, and 
russet brown in winter, with scarcely a trace of 
water, so thick are the rushes. I observed near 
Lilburn a curious sort of structure built on an 
overhanging willow tree, which rather excited my 
curiosity. It was either a summer-house, a fishing 
or a bathing hut; I rather think the latter, as the 
upper part of a ladder could be seen above the 
water. Evidently it had been there for many 
years, but the next time I passed; the hut had 
entirely vanished, doubtless swept away by the 
winter’s floods. The river soon again passes under 
the railway above Lilburn Station, and a few more 
windings bring the traveller to the Roman Tripon- 
tium, Lilburn Church, and bridge, Large quanti- 
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ties of human bones have been unearthed here, and 
it is generally supposed to have been the site of 


much activity between the Britons and Romans. 
Zs 
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In the village, some distance from the church, 
many ancient remains have been dug up, such as 
foundations of buildings, pavements, etc., showing 
it to have been at one time a place of importance. 

Leaving Lilburn, it flows through a few more 
rich meadows, until at Dow Bridge it is crossed by 
Watling Street, the first of three Roman roads with 
which it is destined to come in contact. 

We will here imagine ourselves back at Kilworth 
Mill, and ascend the gentle slope of the long ridge 
on which stands North Kilworth, and face a good 
six miles’ walk. It will at any rate be a change 
from the heavy plodding by the river, and will take 
us through three or four characteristic Leicester- 
shire villages well worth visiting, North Kilworth . 
being not the least interesting. It is very quaint, 
and “ Kealy earth’ is not unknown as a building 
material. A pleasant walk of a mile brings us to 
South Kilworth, charming in its way, but not so 
picturesque as North Kilworth. 

Leaving this by an excellent road, as, indeed, all 
roads about here appear to be, one soon finds one’s 
self in a magnificent avenue of beech trees, which 
develops into a drive through Stanford Park. 
Presently the drive crosses a broad double avenue 
of trees, terminating with a glimpse of the Hall. 
I obtained my first view of this an hour before 
sunset on a beautiful day in early November, and 
the effect of sunlight, broad shadows, and autumnal 
tints was truly enchanting. Ultimately, finding 
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my way to the house of Lord Braye’s steward, Mr. 
M , | asked permission to enter the private 
part of the park, a permission he seemed loth to 
grant. ‘ His lordship was very particular,” etc. 
“Had Iacard?’ Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
I had not, but on turning over my papers for 
proofs of my identity, I came across a post-card 
from the Birmingham Ruskin Society, at sight of 
which he said, “Oh! that is sufficient,” and we 
at once entered into a discussion on matters 
Ruskinian, which ended in “open-sesame ” and a 
cup. of tea. Never before or since have I ex- 
perienced such tangible proof of virtue being its 
own reward, 

I found Stanford with surprise, and left it with 
regret wellnigh unbearable. To use the words 
of the learned Serjeant Buzfuz, I was, like Mrs. 
Bardell, “ buoyed up and sustained by a conviction 
amounting to positive certainty” that my good 
fortune will “ prevail against the many” chances 
that I may not again find myself at Stanford; 
and may it be late in the autumn, on a sunny 
afternoon, when I find myself before Stanford 
Church with a colour-box for my companion, and 
wander through the park, with its stately and 
magnificent avenues, and its fallow deer. The 
church of St. Nicholas, extremely interesting 
and picturesque, is of the fourteenth century, 
and contains some fine monuments to the Cave 
family, in whose hands the estate has been since 
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1540. The unsightly mound under the east 
window covers the family vault. The present 
Hall, built about 1780, a date not rich in 
architecture, is of the usual style then prevailing ; it 
replaced an older, and, doubtless, a more interesting, 
edifice on the other side of the river, but which was 
subject to floods, 
Leaving the park 
and regaining the top 
of the ridge, we arrive 
at Swinford, where we 
— shall find a few pictur- 
/ esque bits, including 
: the church tower in a 
‘most delightful state 
of dilapidation ; other 
> parts of the church 
~ have been improved and 
spoiled, The hedge- 
rows in this part of 
the country are pretty 
thickly adorned with 
red boards, like notice 
boards, and sometimes with small red flags, 
indicating that it is a great hunting country and 
that it is cursed with wire in its fences. A pleasant 
walk of about two miles brings the traveller to 
Catthorp, which once boasted of a poet-parson 
named Dyer, who, having tried his hand at painting 
and versifying, ultimately found himself, in the 
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year 1741, Vicar of Catthorp ; anda very pleasant- 
looking place the same parsonage is to-day. A 
walk of half a mile brings us to Watling Street, 
running from Canterbury to Chester, down which 
we turn, and soon find ourselves again at Dow 
Bridge, now Dove Bridge. — 

We now again take up our pilgrimage by the 
river, which is turned due south by the before- 
mentioned ridge, which has for the last eight miles 
governed its course. Under the railway, it meets 
the foot of another hill, on which is situated the 
ancient village of Clifton. This place enjoys the 
high honour of having been owned in the time of 
Edward the Confessor by Alwine Alwinas, ancestor 
of the Arden family. (It will be remembered 
that Shakespeare’s mother was an Arden.) At 
that time there were two mills. Dugdale says 
of the church that it had a fair spire steeple, pulled 
down in 1639 to save cost of repair. 

Shortly after, the river arrives at Clifton Mill, 
then skirting the north sideof Rugby to Brownsover 
Mill, where it is joined by the River Swift, which 
despite its name is a very sluggish stream, and 
might be passed over with silence were it not 
closely associated with one of England’s worthiest 
worthies, whose ashes, cast upon its waters by bigots, 
were thus conveyed to the larger river, thence to 
the Severn and sea, symbolical of the flood of 
thought set rolling by the teaching, preaching, and 
writing of Wyclif, which flood has never ceased to 
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flow and is destined never to know its ebb. Did 
we follow the Swift through as meandering a 
course as that of the Avon for about eight miles, 
we should arrive at Lutterworth, which enjoyed 
the distinction of having been ministered to by 
Wyclif; apart, however, from this historical 
association, it is scarcely worth such a deviation 
from our course. The church is the principal 
object of attraction, mainly due to this fact. Here 
were preached such discourses the like of which 
had never before been heard in England. Wyclif 
had the temerity to declare from his pulpit that 
the intercession of saints, or the payment of priests, 
was not true religion ; that pardon for sin was not 
to be obtained by confessing it to the priest and 
obtaining his absolution, but by following Christ’s 
instructions to forsake the sin, and sin no more. 
He preached the heretical notion that the Church 
had become too worldly, its sense of right and 
purity being blunted in consequence of its ministers 
preaching that which was acceptable rather than 
Heaven’s truths, which were unpalatable. (Do 
we need another Wyclif to-day?) In short, he 
sounded the first trumpet note which culminated 
in Luther’s work on the Continent and the 
Reformation in England. He died December 31, 
1384, while conducting divine service, and was 
buried in his church, whence, with the bitter hatred 
begotten only of so-called religion, he was forty 
years afterwards dug up and burned to ashes, which 
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were cast into the Swift, typical of his doctrines, 
which were to be sown broadcast throughout the 
ages. The pulpit is still in the church, as is also 
the chair in which he died. The good people of 
Lutterworth have erected a bas-relief to his 
memory. 

Rugby need not long detain us. It is a town of 
almost abnormal growth, under the fostering care of 
the London, Midland and Scottish Railway Com- 
pany ; but for its School it might well be passed 
without notice. It is, nevertheless, of ancient 
origin, dating back to Saxon days. Prior to the 
Conquest it belonged to the Saxon Turchill, a 
great land-holder hereabouts, of whom we shall 
hear more anon. In Domesday Book it appears as 
Rocheberrie. It boasted of a castle, demolished in 
Henry II.’s time. “It stands on rising ground, 
between which and the Ural Mountains there is 
nothing to intercept the wind.” So said Dr. 
Arnold,the Head Master of the School ; and who 
that has heard of Rugby has not heard of Dr. 
Arnold? The School was founded by a successful 
tradesman, Lawrence Sherrif,in 1569. The oldest 
portions of the School buildings are stately enough 
in their simplicity, but its larger and modern 
portion is a kind of conglomerate, both as regards 
design and material, and cannot, I think, be called 
pleasing. 

The road from Rugby to Newbold-on-Avon 


travels a short distance side by side with the river, 
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which, however, soon plunges away west and north, 
meeting the road again at Newbold, which appears 
to be an old village. It belonged to Geffry Wirce 
in the Conqueror’s days, who, for the health, I 
suppose, of his soul, granted the greater part of the 
tithes to the Monks of Kirby. In Elizabeth’s days 
it fell into the hands of that lucky man Sir Thomas 
Leigh, Kt., Alderman of London. The church is 
dedicated to St. Botolph; its records do not go 
back farther than 1335, probably about its age. It 
contains a few good monuments to the Boughton 
family, date 1619. 

Newbold suffers from its close proximity to 
Rugby, a common enough state of affairs where a 
village and a growing town are near neighbours. 
It is made up of the old and the new: fine old 
thatched cottages, a slight trace of the ‘“ Kealy 
earth ”’ walls (the last we shall see), cheek by jowl 
with horrid rows of red-brick houses and small 
modern cheap villas. It is intersected by railways 
and canals most bewildering. Some seventy years 
ago a branch was made from the existing canal, 
about a mile from the village, twisting about in an 
aimless sort of fashion, terminating abruptly in a 
tunnel nearly under the church, and never coming 
out at the other end. It used to be a saying at 
Newbold that the bargee could hear Newbold 
church clock strike all the twenty-four hours. 

Taking to the river again, which doubles upon 
itself, travelling due south for about three-quarters 
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of a mile, apparently bent on again visiting Rugby, 
but coming in contact with a huge mound of 
black material like refuse from a coal mine (really 
a tip from one of the extensive cement works), it 
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turns in disgust and travels north again, then west 
to Little Lawford Mill, mentioned in Domesday 
Book. Evidently Avon’s Mills are of very ancient 
origin, most of them dating back to pre- Norman 
days. But they bear no trace of their earlier 
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history ; I should think in no case are they more 
than two hundred years old. Near the mill is a 
remarkably fine stone-built house, perfectly plain, 
with a plain porch, bearing date 1604. Originally 
it had stone-mullioned windows, but for some in- 
scrutable reason these have all been removed and 
replaced by light, rubbishy wooden window frames, 
with plenty of matchboarding in the upper parts in 
the form of Gothic arches ; these being painted 
white complete the incongruity. 

Presently we come to the once celebrated saline 
springs of Newnham Regis. It is quite a relief to 
find that this place does not appear in Domesday 
Book, It belonged to Royalty from Edward I. to 
Edward VI., ultimately falling into the hands of 
the ubiquitous Sir Thomas Leigh. Many years 
ago an attempt was made to establish baths here 
to rival Leamington Spa, but, like numbers of the 
cities of Western America, it never got beyond the 
pegging-out stage: all that now represents its 
ancient glory is a cottage, in the garden of which is 
an elaborate stone-built excavation, resembling a 
Roman bath, but, alas! no visitors come, and the 
flow of the curative liquid is stopped. The last 
occupant of the cottage, an old woman, died a few 
weeks before my visit, and it is now shut up. 

In 1587, a medical man of repute, W. Bailey, 
M.D., wrote a panegyric pamphlet on its many 
virtues. Ido not know if he were rewarded at the 
same rate of payment as the modern penny-a-liner, 
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or whether he was promised so many thousand 
paid-up shares in the new venture, as would have 
been the case in these modern times. After 
enumerating the various maladies for which the 
waters were the antidote, he cautions his readers 
against the abuse of the use of the waters, perhaps 
bearing in mind the meagreness of the supply. 
After dwelling on the fact “that the learned do 
dispute whether such waters should be taken or 
not in the leap year,’”’ he contents himself with 
saying he “ would not rashly counsel any to use 
them in leap year unless great cause do urge them. 
As for the quantity, I have known some to have 
drunken 10 pints in a morning and some 12, 
but, for my part, I can not in any wise either com- 
mend or like of these excessive quantities, and 
whereas these waters are both actually and poten- 
tially cold, these large drinkers of them have been 
driven for a long time to use agua vite and hot 
things to recover their former heat and strength 
again. Wherefore it is safer to consent in a 
mediocrity, and never to adventure to drink above 
6 pints, or at the uttermost 8 pints.” He goes 
on to recommend frugality of diet while taking 
the waters, condemning the gluttony of his fellow- 
countrymen, Ireland says, if 179 5, 25h lthissstill 
much frequented, and would probably be much 
more so were the roads kept in a passable state.” 
Frank Buckland tells us that hereabouts were 
found, in 1815, two heads and other bones of 
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Siberian rhinoceri, and many large tusks and teeth 
of elephants, as well as bones of the hyena, 

Within another mile we come to Newnham 
Mill. The church on the rising ground to the 
left is Church Lawford, which we will visit presently, 
our objective now being the remains of King’s 
Newnham Church, which is in the rick-yard of the 
very comfortable-looking farm on the right hill. 
The tower—all that now remains—was on the 
occasion of my visit undergoing repairs ; its roof 
was off, and it was surrounded by scaffolding. The 
Duke of Buccleuch, all honour to him! was 
lovingly repairing it. Much land here has been 
in his family for at least a century. It was once 
the property of King Edward I. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the church was no 
longer in use—its roof had fallen; and in 1795 
its walls were taken down, leaving the tower only 
standing. To-day it is a picturesque object ; long 
may it remain so. 

Returning to the mill, a fieldpath across a 
naked valley brings us to Church Lawford. I 
tried to sketch the church; but the day, a 
December one, was bitterly cold, with a piercing 
wind. The sky was blue-black, the church was 
blue-blacker ; my fingers were blue ; I doubt not 
my nose was blue also ; so I made for the village 
inn, which, singularly enough, was the “ Blue 
Lion.” Cold as I was, I could not refrain from 
pausing to gaze on the sign and admire the noble 
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beast, with a most prodigious tail, exactly re- 
sembling a mooring line thrown ‘from a ship. 
Boldly entering and ordering a glass of claret and 
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hot water, the landlady informed me she did not 

keep claret, but had got wines; so I ordered a 

glass of port plentifully diluted with hot water, 

which | contentedly sipped, at the same time con- 

templating through the window the village stocks. 
3 
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From Church Lawford the river again turns 
due west for Bretford, Bradforde, or Broadford. 
Geoffry de Clinton founded a cell for nuns here ; 
here also his descendant Theobald had a gallows, 
as well as at Brandon, not much more than a mile 
away. Dugdale says, “ As I guess, because it lyes 
upon that Great Roman Way called the Fosse, so 
that it might be iz terrorem to passengers.” The 
possession of a gallows, with an Assize of Bread 
and Beer, appears to have been a privilege much 
prized by the aristocracy of those days, probably a 
good investment. The Fosse way is now carried 
over the river by.a fine stone bridge; the village 
itself is small, and looks extremely poverty- 
stricken. 

We now turn south-west for a couple of miles 
to Brandon and Wolston, first calling at Mersdon 
Mill. Brandon lies on one side of the L.M. and S. 
Railway, and Wolston the other ; they are further 
separated by the river. Nor are these the only 
lines of demarcation: Brandon lies at an elevation 
from the river; Wolston nearly on a level. 
Brandon has no church, but is a bright, clean, 
happy, and prosperous-looking village, with a 
working-man’s club and institute. Wolston is 
a latge village, has a very fine, interesting old 
church, yet it is a cheerless, thriftless-looking 
place. The two villages are further divided by 
the site of Brandon Castle, lying on the banks ot 
the Avon opposite Wolston Church. This castle 
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was probably built by Geoffry de Clinton, 
Chamberlain to Henry I. It was demolished by 
Simon de Montfort just prior to the Battle of 
Evesham. Montfort held Kenilworth Castle at 
the time, and Brandon Castle was held for the 
King ; so Simon went or sent over and knocked it 
about the ears of its defenders, probably to the 
private satisfaction of the Monks of Coombe, who 
had frequently complained that, doubtless in filling 
the moats, their land was drowned. It was 
partially restored and the Monks’ satisfaction 
partially removed in Edward I.’s time by 
Theobald, a descendant of Geoffry de Clinton, 
a masterful man, as is shown by his indulging in 
the possession of two “gallowes.” He not only 
renewed the drowning of the Monks of Coombe’s 
land and encroached upon it, but he appropriated 
the fishing rights, which before were common up 
to Mersdon Mill. When the castle was finally 
demolished isnot known. The casual visitor can, 
even now, see how easily the water could be 
drawn from the river to the moat, and hence over 
a long and wide valley. 

I arrived at Wolston as it was getting dusk ona 
winter’s evening, and found, to my dismay, that I 
could not obtain a bed at either of the three inns, 
After considerable trouble, a hospitable tailor took 
me in for the night, and informed me that my 
experience was by no means a singular one, as he 
had assisted others in the like extremity. On 
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one occasion he was standing at his door, when a 
gentleman in a Norfolk suit, with a small pick 
hammer and satchel (evidently a geologist), came 
up and asked him if there was anything singular 
or dangerous in his appearance, as he could not 
get anyone to take him in. 

The village has the elements in itself of great 
picturesqueness, which would have been utilised 
elsewhere; but not so at Wolston. Its main 
street is broad, and has a limpid stream flowing 
through its entire. length, spanned by no less than 
five bridges, which are of the ugliest description. 
The church is very picturesquely situated, with 
the river on one side and an imposing red-brick 
Georgian mansion on the other. It bears distinct 
traces of Norman architecture, the tower being 
supported on four Norman arches, which I take to 
be very Early Norman, It has a fine flat timbered 
roof, leaded outside. The chancel portion has 
been, recently I should imagine, decorated in a 
rather barbarous fashion ; but altogether the effect 
of an inspection is a pleasing one. 

The building we see, something like half a mile 
farther down the river, is Wolston Mill, from 
whence, looking back, we get a fine view of the 
red-brick mansion before referred to. Here I was 
assured, by one of the mill hands, that I could 
follow the river to the tower-crowned hill of 
Ryton, but he did not communicate to me the 
fact that I could easily lose myself in the labyrinth 
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of twisting river, backwater, and bogs (as if the 
drowning of the land by the master of Brandon 
Castle had not yet lost its effect), 

Just previous to the river making a sharp 
detour to the right, to escape Ryton Hill we pass 
a large silk mill out of repair. We will let it pass, 
and take a rough sketch of an equally rough 
bridge spanning the river just below, and then 
climb the hill to Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 

Rieton-Super-Dunsmore was given by Earl 
Leofrike, husband of Lady Godiva, to the Priory 
of Coventry in 1043; both the church and mill 
are mentioned in the Conqueror’s time. The 
church has suffered many vicissitudes, as it does 
not fail to tell the beholder ; it has been bandied 
about from spiritual to temporal powers, and 
vice versd. It is extremely interesting externally, 
and very uninteresting internally. It has a 
remarkably fine-proportioned tower of grey stone, 
probably of the fourteenth century. The body of 
the church is of red sandstone, and bears ample 
evidence of Early Norman origin. ‘Taking first 
the porch on the south side, built of red brick, 
probably a hundred and fifty years ago, this 
conceals and partially destroys the masonry of an 
Early Norman doorway. The walls of nave and 
chancel carry marks of sad havoc, Norman 
windows being wholly or partially torn away to 
make room for windows of the fourteenth century. 
The east end window has suffered in like manner. 
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The first window on the north side is a beautiful 
example of Norman design. Evidently the shafts 
have been restored, but with loving care. Next 
comes an Early English lancet window ; and then 
a late nineteenth century erection, in galvanised 
iron, followed by a Late Norman doorway, which 
has experienced much suffering and now does 
duty as a small square window, doubtless put in 
when the hideous red-brick wall on the north side 
of the nave was built. Even the mullioned 
window in the tower has been entirely destroyed, 
and a wooden window frame inserted. Poor 
Ryton Church! _ 

Descending the hill again, and joining the river, 
we skirt the hill, and shortly arrive at Ryton 
Mill—a not very interesting one—and as the 
afternoon is well advanced, and we have a good 
four and a half miles of tortuous winding before 
us, and a vivid recollection of the bed question 
behind us, we will omit this mill and get on to 
Bubbenhall. Second mill omitted! this must 
really be the last so treated. 

The river crosses the heath, naturally at its 
lowest level. The heath is now under cultiva- 
tion ; time was when it was a howling wilderness, 
on which people have been known to lose their 
way and even to perish. Bubbenhall church 
tower has been a landmark for some time, stand- 
ing on a hill the foot of which is skirted by the 
river. A few hundred yards beyond is the mill, 
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near which we pass, over a stile, and up a winding 
hill-side path to the church at the top, standing 
alone ; and very pretty it looks against a back- 
ground of azure blue, with its tall tower in quite 
a symphony of colour, warm greys, browns, and 
reds, the latter from the fact that it has been 
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largely repaired with brick, which has toned down 
and harmonises with the rest of the building. 

The porch bears date 1616; the church itself, 
however, is much older. It was thoroughly 
restored some eighty years ago, and an ancient 
font, that had been doing duty as a trough down 
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at the mill, was restored to its original use. 
Bubbenhall village, which lies over the crest of the 
hill, is altogether beautiful, consisting of two 
broad, irregular streets, with cottages of varying 
sizes and quaintness dotted about in picturesque 
confusion, overshadowed by huge elm trees. 
Bearing to the right, a steep and rugged lane soon 
again brings us down to the mill. Bubbenhall at 
one time belonged to Sir John Beauchamp, who 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

Another quarter of a mile tramp and we arrive 
at the entrance to Stoneleigh Park, Of course, I 
mean the river’sentrance. It pagses under a stone 
bridge of two arches, Cloud Bridge being a corrup- 
tion of the Saxon word c/ude, signifying rock, the 
red sandstone here for the first time coming to the 
surface. Dugdale says it crops up on the southern 
side of the park. It also does on the northern 
side ; in fact, it is in evidence the best part of the 
nearly two and a half miles of the park traversed 
by the river, and does not vanish until we leave 
Warwick Park. I do not know the age of the 
present bridge, but its predecessor was built between 
1100 and 1135. We (the river and I) enter the 
park under this bridge ; the usual entrance is some 
distance up the lane, which crosses the river by 
the bridge, and such a lane! An Englishone! I 
will venture to say there is not a more romantic one 
in all Warwickshire, and that is saying, not in the 
whole world. .It isa wonderfully green lane, edged 
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on both sides by the rugged oak fence usually found 
bordering a deer park. Trees of all kinds in wild 
luxuriance ; no signs of life save that of the birds 
in their branches, and the squirrel darting across 
the road, Presently wild nature seems to be 
suddenly subdued, and we see a clearing in front 
of the lodge, which is a counterpart of Kenilworth 
Abbey Gate House, completely embowered in 
the dense foliage. Whoever wishes to know what 
Warwickshire can produce in the way of lanes 
should visit this one. Even here a saddening 
chord is touched, reminding one of the mutability 
of all things, for many of the venerable oaks have 
long since passed their prime, and some are rapidly 
decaying. 

Although the lodge is a truly baronial one, with 
iron-studded gates, apparently an effectual barrier 
against all intruders, an additional charm is present 
from the knowledge that the meanest may boldly 
raise’ the latch and enter; in fact, one may 
seemingly wander all over the park without fear of 
molestation. I followed every yard of the river, 
through glades of ancient oak, among the deer, 
disturbing hundreds of wild-fowl, sketching here 
and there, without a word from anyone, 

Shortly after leaving the bridge, a footbridge 
carries a path from the Abbey to Stoneleigh, and 
very pretty the village looked from the gate, 
lying in the valley of the Sow, which here is a 
considerable stream. From our present standpoint 
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the village lies to the right, over the hill, which 
traverses the length of the park. It is of very 
ancient date, formerly Stonely. 

The church of St. Mary is a curious mixture of 
Norman and Decorated periods ; the lower portion 
of the tower is Norman, the upper portion of a 
much later date and very quaint; externally it has 
some very fine examples of Late Norman work. 
The font is very ancient, and once did duty at 
Maxstoke. In 1558, Alice, wife of Sir Thomas 
Leigh, Lord Mayor of London, built ten almshouses 
for five men and five women, unmarried. They 
have their full complement of tenants to-day. 

Stoneleigh was held by King Edward before 
the invasion. William himself held it; and it 
remained in the hands of royalty till Henry II.’s 
reign, which monarch had a house in the village. 
His tenants were called Sokemanni. 

Dugdale gives a curious description of the duties 
and privileges of these Sokemanni; evidently there 
was a good deal of humanity about at that time, 
for he tells us that the former were delegated to 
the inferior tenants, the Sokemanni, with true 
self-denial, contenting themselves with the latter. 
These duties and privileges are somewhat mixed 
up, Dugdale leaving it to his readers to disintegrate. 
“That each of them at his death should give an 
entire Heriot, that is to say, his horse, harness and 
arms, otherwise his best beast, that his heir should 
be admitted to the inheritance at 15 years of age, 
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doubling his rent (for a relief) ; that they were to 
have Estovers in the outwoods, by the oversight of 
the foresters, Housebote (timber for building), 
Heybote (for repairs), and Firebote (for firing), 
and Freedom of Pannage for their own hogs. That 
at the Bederope in Harvest they should all come 
upon Request or notice with every of their 
Tenants ; the Sokemanni to ride up and down on 
Horseback, with Wands, to see that they workt well, 
and to amerce those in the Court, then and there 
held, that made default or laboured idly. That 
they should bein the field at Sun Rising, and work 
till Sun Set, not sitting down to breakfast, but each 
of them eating what he brought with him as they 
went up and down the Lands to their work; and 
after breakfast to sit down once before Dinner, 
the lord finding them drink; but at Noon both 
they and the Sokomen to have meat and drink 
provided by the Lord. That the reapers should 
eat by themselves, everyone having a little 
wheat loaf, 4 Eggs and Pottage, viz., Grewell 
without flesh boiled in it, except the Lord would 
afford them other, with Cheese and Beer sufficient ; 
and after dinner one sitting down with Bread and 
Beer, but the Sokomen themselves to be served 
with better to get, according to their degree, and 
lastly when the King should assess his Mannours 
he was to have a tenth Part of their Goods.”’ 

The village is clean, trim, and picturesque, as is 
also the church. I noted a tombstone to a servant 
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can well believe was never intended by a Leigh. 


To the memory of Humphry How 
Porter to the R Honble the Lord Leigh 

Ob 6 Sfebr An D’ni 1688 tat 63. 
Here lyes A Faithful Friend unto the Poore 
Who dealt Large Almes out of his Lord?s store 
Weepe Not Poore People Tho y* Seruats Dead 
The Lord him Self Will Give you Dayley Breade 
If markets Rise Raile Not Against Their Rates 
The Price Is still the Same at Stone Leigh Gates. 


It was not in the village, midst the busy haunts 
of men, that in-the year 1154 the Monks of 
the Cistercian Order built their Abbey, but a mile 
away, in a secluded spot on the banks of the Avon, 
which Abbey became in due time a house of 
indulgence for idle men—by no means an un- 
common state of affairs—and, ultimately, the site 
of the present classical residence of the Leigh 
family. In 1245 a great part of the Abbey was 
destroyed by fire, the King (Henry III.) allowing 
the Monks ‘fourty Oaks out of his woods at 
Kenilworth for its reconstruction.” The present 
gatehouse was built, and the church extensively 
repaired, by Abbot Robert de Hockele, about 
1349. This gatehouse, together with very 
extensive buildings, now used as domestic offices, 
are all that remain of Abbot Hockele’s building 
of 1349. The Abbey was subsequently almost 
destroyed, the’ present stately residence occupying 
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its site. One cannot stand at this gatehouse 
and call to mind past history without cursing the 
memory of Henry VIII., not so much for robbing 
the Abbeys of their wealth—much of it ill-gotten 
and ill-spent—but for causing so many noble 
examples of beautiful architecture to be lost to 
the world forever. Apparently after he had taken 
their treasure, cash, and lands, anybody could have 
these gems to despoil and convert into rubbish 
heaps. The good Abbot Hockele was soon 
succeeded by a man of another colour, Thomas de 
Pipe, who, “in three short years, commenced 
a very different career,” for we hear of him, in 
1365, granting away farms and lands for the 
support of his concubine, Isabel Beushale, and his 
children by her, which were more in number, as the 
Record says, ‘‘ than the Monks in the Convent.” 

The Abbey was suppressed in the general wreck 
in 1536, and was shortly afterwards granted to 
Charles- Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, whose heirs 
sold it, in 1561, to Sir Rowland Hill, an opulent 
merchant of London. His niece and _ heiress 
married Thomas Leigh, who migrated from the 
North of England and entered the service of 
Sir Rowland, ultimately becoming his partner and 
successor. He became Lord Mayor of London, 
and Elizabeth created him a knight. The estate 
has remained in the family ever since, and if all 
succeeding Leighs are as true noblemen as the 
present one, may it so remain. 
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Leaving Stoneleigh village and again entering 
the park by the path before mentioned, we soon 
rejoin the Avon, and follow its course. Shortly 
its waters are augmented by those of the Sow, and 
we enter a huge osier bed, the home of the wild- 
duck, some hundreds of which, with noisy protest, 
arise at my approach. The river now turns south, 
passes under a fine stone bridge carrying the drive 
from the Abbey to Kenilworth, then sweeps boldly 
to the east at the foot of a considerable red sand- 
stone hill, luxuriously timbered, washes the terrace 
of the Abbey, and flows on through an open 
valley to Ashow. 

Taking advantage of a seat placed a short 
distance below the above-mentioned bridge, doubt- 
less to enable the lover of nature to enjoy a feast 
in comfort, we look around. At our feet is the 
river, dashing over its weir with noisy melody. 
To our right is the timber-covered and crowned 
hill, full of rich colouring, winter though it be ; 
the dark red boulders, the rich moss, the subdued 
patches of green, yet seeming vivid from their 
rarity, the great black masses of the trees, which on 
analysis turn out to be deep browns and purples ; 
terminating in an expansive valley, through 
which the river winds its way, like a silver bar in 
its setting of green mosaic; the Georgian mansion, 
redeemed by its lawns and terraces, whose walls 
the waters lave as they pass; the whole forming such 
a harmonious scene as only England can produce. 
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It was a beautiful sunny afternoon in January 
that I sat and feasted on this view,‘and would fain 
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have remained longer, but sempus fugit. The 
river flows on, still following the hill, which causes 
it to form a perfect §, then due west to Ashow. 
The church of St. Mary first comes into view 
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close to the water’s edge, but there is nothing 
remarkable about it, and the rather pretentious- 
looking parsonage in the rear does not improve it. 
The village is a very neat and trim one, rejoicing 
in the non-possession of a beerhouse. Happy 
Ashow! No doubt its trimness is due, in a 
measure at all events, to this fact. Some years 
ago the parish clerk was a publican of an 
economical turn of mind, so he converted the 
parish register into spills for use in the kitchen. 
Was he the last publican? The church contains 
a beautiful service of communion plate, valued at 
four hundred pounds, given by Alicia, Duchess of 
Dudley, in 1638. 

Half a mile farther the river flows under Ches- 
ford Bridge. Another quarter of a mile, and we 
arrive at Blakedown Mill, a picturesque object, 
but it might take up the legend of the sandwich- 
man, and say, “‘ Don’t look at my back,” which of 
course everyone does, and sees Smith or somebody 
or other is the best man to go to for rubbish; for 
on looking at the back of this mill we find it princi- 
pally corrugated iron. If we take the road in 
front of the mill, half a mile will bring us to Leek 
Wootton, on the Kenilworth and Warwick road. 
Here is Blacklow Hill, on which a very black 
deed was perpetrated. On the night of July 1, 
1312, Piers Gaveston, favourite of Edward IL, 
was kidnapped and taken to Warwick Castle. 
While his captors were debating what should be. 
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done with him, his fate was sealed by someone 
saying, “ You have caught the fox; if you let 
him go, you will have to hunt him again;”’ so he 
was immediately hurried off and beheaded on 
Blacklow Hill. A tablet is to be seen bearing the 
following inscription : “In the hollow of this rock 
was beheaded, on the rst day of July, 1312, by 
barons lawless as himself, Piers Gaveston, Earl of 
Cornwall, the minion of a hateful king, in life and 
death a memorable instance of misrule.” 
Returning to the river, a bold sweep at the foot 
of another hill, surmounted by imposing red-brick 
edifices, showing that wealth has come to reside on 
one of the arteries of Leamington, we pass under 
a viaduct carrying the railway from Kenilworth to 
Warwick ; another sweep, and we come to the 
justly world-renowned Guy’s Cliff Mill. Few 
more romantic spots can be found than that which 
we have nowreached. Even the back of this mill 
is very picturesque ; but hasten to the front, and 
your eyes will be bewitched. Here we have the 
picture of a grey-fronted mill, with its Swiss-like 
timber balcony buried beneath the spreading 
branches of the trees. The glamour of the place 
is enhanced by the whirl of its water-wheels and 
the hum of its ancient machinery, most of which 
is made of wood. ‘Turning to the right, we have 
a veritable fairy scene in Guy’s Cliff itself, a huge 
red sandstone rock. If we cross the footbridge 
over the weir and trespass on the meadows, we 
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shall obtain entrancing glimpses of water, trim 
lawns, stately cedars, perpendicular rocks pierced 
with many mysterious apertures, the miniature 
church tower and stately mansion, backed by 
majestic trees on the rocks above. 

Retracing our steps, and passing on to the road 
towards Warwick, a hundred yards or so will 
disclose another surprise. Suddenly the grey 
stone wall becomes a sunk fence, and we see an 
avenue of fir trees—alas ! much decimated of late 
years—terminating with a glimpse of the Hall ; 
a most enchanting picture ! 

Gaining admission at the lodge, some little dis- 
tance nearer Warwick, we enter the drive, through 
well-kept grounds, emerging in a sort of courtyard 
formed by a shelf or platform in the solid red 
sandstone rock, in which is cut a double tier of 
monks’ cells. These cells were inhabited for ages, 
as we shall presently see. Before us rise walls of 
rock, in which have been excavated many cham- 
bers, among them extensive stables. Above all 
are majestic trees. On our left stands the tower 
of the church, scarcely higher than the opposite 
rock; then the comparatively modern mansion, 
one side of which goes sheer down to the river 
beneath. 

Passing through one of the several tunnel-like 
openings, we find ourselves at the base of the rock, 
and look up at an array of galleries, archways, and 
windows quite bewildering. Here is the veritable 
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cave hewn out and inhabited by the redoubtable 
Guy ; in the chapel above is his so-called statue, 
really a sort of bas-relief cut in the living rock, 


GUY’S CLIFF. 


crudely done: the right arm missing, his features 
obliterated, and generally much damaged. Farther 
along still, in a cavern under the perpendicular 
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cliff, is a deliciously cool spring; it never fails, 
and supplies all the water used at the mansion ~ 
above. But words fail to convey the least con- 
ception of so charming a spot; so all I can say 
is, | have seen it; go and do likewise, 

Its early history is encrusted in legend. That 
there was a Saxon Guy of Warwick in Athelstan’s 
time there seems no doubt. Legend says he went 
on a pilgrimage, returning at the time of an in- 
vasion by the Danes, whose champion Colbrand 
was at Winchester, challenging any Saxon to 
mortal combat to decide if the Danes should retire 
or Athelstan surrender. Guy took up the chal- 
lenge. Killing his man he set out afoot and alone 
for Warwick, where dwelt his beloved Phyllis. 
Arrived at Warwick, he, for some reason I cannot 
make out, “ solicited alms of the lady with other 
twelve poor men, and she knew him not ; then he 
betook himself to a rocky place beside the river, 
where dwelt a holy man, and here hewed himself 
a cave, in which he lived a hermit. When he was 
dying he sent a ring to his lady as a token, which she 
recognised, and hastened to close his dying eyes.” 
Thus we have Guy’s Gliff, dating back to 929. 

Certain it is hermits did dwell here long before 
Edward III.’s time, in which reign one of them 
received the King’s letters of protection ; and in 
the reign of Henry IV., John Bury, a hermit, had 
a grant of a hundred shillings a year to pray for 
the good estate of Richard Beauchamp, who ulti- 
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mately founded a chantry here and set up the 
statue of Guy. ’ 

A notable antiquarian and historian, John Rous, 
made use of this retirement to write his Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire and Chronicles of the 
Kings of England. He was-born between 1461 
and 1483, and appears to have been something 
more than an ordinary hermit, having studied at 
Oxford and distinguished himself by his extensive 
learning. He had access to most of the principal 
libraries of the country, and founded one himself 
at St. Mary’s, Warwick, which he bequeathed, 
with all his writings, to that church. Dugdale did 
not disdain to make use of him. The library has, 
however, entirely disappeared, no one seems to 
know how or where. 

Guy’s Cliff seems to have fallen into private 
hands after the time of Henry VIII., and was 
ultimately purchased by Dr. Greatheed, in whose 
family it remained for three or four generations, 
passing by marriage into the Percy family. It 
may be noted in passing that Mrs, Siddons, the 
actress, was a domestic in the Greatheed family. 

Returning to the river, the small church just 
distinguishable among the trees on our left is 
Milverton Old Church, an erection of 1879, built 
on foundations of a very ancient date. Guy's Cliff 
Rock ends in a gentle wood-crowned declivity, 
and rises again on the other side of the river, and 
is then simply called the “ Rock,” terminating with 
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the Rock Mill. Seven hundred years ago the jolly 
miller was John de Artele (a Norman, observe), 
who paid a yearly rent of five and a half marks and 
two strikes of eels. Evidently the eel family 1s an 
ancient one. 

The river passes on under the Warwick and 
Leamington Road at Emscote, and is immediately 
joined by the Leam, and then under the Great 
Western Railway, whence the traveller gets his 
first view of Warwick Castle’s highest towers over- 
topping dense masses of stately trees. From the 
next bridge, built in 1790, about half a mile away, 
to which we ascend, we get the well-known and 
unrivalled view of the castle, which seems to com- 
pletely carry one’s mind back to the feudal ages. 
A few hundred yards along the modern road to 
the town brings us to the castle entrance, and 
farther on to the east town gate, which was con- 
nected with the west gate by a north wall, but this 
has entirely disappeared ; the castle itself takes 
the place of a south wall. The east gate is sur- 
mounted by a church, St. Peter’s, built in the 
fifteenth century. Needless to say, the present 
edifice is not the original structure, but a perpetra- 
tion of the end of the eighteenth century. It is 
now used as a free school. 

Walking along the main street of this bright, 
clean, typical county town, St. Mary’s Church and 
Leicester’s Hospital are passed, and we arrive at 
the west gate, which is likewise surmounted by a 
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church—viz., St. James’s, We get a fair idea of 
the elevation of the town by the glimpse we obtain 
through the gateway of the country beyond. 
Leicester’s Hospital, of which the church is 
practically a part, is only a few paces away ; it is a 
rich example of half-timbered work of rather an 
ornate description. It was formerly a mansion or 
college, belonging to the Guild of St. George and 
Holy Trinity, and was acquired by Elizabeth’s 
favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, son 
of the knave of that name. It affords a home 
for twelve poor brethren and a master, who must 
be an ordinary preacher of God’s Word. The 
brethren’s qualification—rather a negative one— 
was that they had not five pounds a year of their 
own. In 1813 the brethren’s income was fifty 
pounds, On the death of a brother, his widow 
has, of course, to leave; she is then a recipient 
from a fund derived from visitors’ “tips.” It is a 
noteworthy fact that the silver badges and buttons 
worn by the original brethren, with their names 
and date (1571), are still in use, save one, which 
was unfortunately stolen about seventy years ago. 
Retracing our steps along the main street, we 
soon come to St. Mary’s, rebuilt in 1874, with 
its tall eighteenth-century tower and its hideous 
windows. I give a sketch of the very fine crypt, 
which contains the ducking-stool used to cool the 
heat of the female scolds. Warwick, in common 
with her sister towns of half-timbered buildings, 
5 
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suffered terribly by fire, which has deprived us of 
many a grand old combination of the wood and 
brick-work that our fathers knew so well how to 
put together. Such an outbreak occurred in 1694, 
demolishing most of the town and half the church. 
The present edifice is a result. One has only to 
walk round to the north-east corner of the church 
and glance at the small portion of the earlier 
structure yet remaining, and to examine the beauties 
of the exterior of the Beauchamp Chapel of the 
fifteenth century abutting on the eighteenth- 
century erection, to obtain a fair idea of how much 
poorer Warwick is to-day in consequence of the 
fire of two hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
Fortunately, that gem of art work in stone and 
metal, the Beauchamp Chapel, sustained little or 
no damage: the only spoliation it has suffered has 
been wilful. Dugdale gives a graphic account of 
its building, and a copy of the contracts for the 
work, which is most interesting and valuable; it is 
far too long to quote here. Note, however, its 
cost was £2,481 4s. 7d., representing probably fifty 
thousand pounds of the money of to-day. All the 
work was done in London, but the contract pro- 
vided that “the glass for windows was to be glass 
from beyond the seas, and no glass of England.” 
The church itself was founded before the Con- 
quest, the land being given by Turchill the Saxon. 
It was repaired by Roger de Newburgh, the second 
Norman Earl. The chapel was commenced in 
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1443, and occupied twenty-one years in construc- 
tion. The Earl himself died in 1439, at Rouen. 
A good description of this unique work is given in 
* Bloxham’s Antiquities,” from which I cull the 
following : “The chapel is a magnificent building 
in the very finest style of the fifteenth century. 
On descending under a magnificent door canopy, 
the splendid proportions of the chapel are seen at 
a glance. ‘There are four stately monuments : 
that nearly in the centre being Earl Richard, the 
founder ; west of it that of Ambrose Dudley, the 
good Earl of Warwick; that on the south, to 
the Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who con- 
trived to keep his worthless self in good company, 
not only living, but dead. The remaining one is 
to his son, who died young.” The altar was 
broken up and removed, probably in the year 1642. 
Its place is occupied by one erected in 1735, and 
is quite out of keeping with its surroundings, The 
effigy of the Earl, which is in latten or brass, was 
re-gilt in 1681 ; with a few minor exceptions, it 
remains as it was four hundred and seventy years 
ago. ‘Iwenty years ago, some fussy busybodies of 
the gentler sex obtained permission to zmprove this 
tomb by polishing up the brass effigies surround- 
ing it, as one would a brass candlestick or door- 
knocker, but fortunately they were stopped by 
stern protests in the local Press. 
The Priory of St. Sepulchre,* the first of its 


* Now, in the year 1925, doomed to destruction. 
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order in the kingdom, lies to the north-west of 
the town. It was founded by Henry de New- 
burgh, prior to 1135. After being despoiled by 
Henry, it was granted to Thomas Hawkins,* 
otherwise Fisher, son of Hawkins, a retail fish- 
monger, who made a fortune by buying odd lots 
of abbey and church lands. He pulled down the 
greater part, and built the present edifice in 1555, 
which fact is affirmed by the sun-dial over the 
entrance to the mansion, with the letters ““T. H. 
1555, on its four corners. (A little bird whispers 
that this inscription is modern, having been written 
within the last few years ; it nevertheless records a 
fact.) The east side of the house is of a later date. 

The fine fifteenth-century building at the east 
end of the town, outside its gates, is St. John’s 
Hospital, built for the reception of strangers and 
travellers. It was founded 1175 by William de 
Newburgh. The present building is Elizabethan. 
It now belongs to the Earl of Warwick. Walking 
down Mill Street, the original entrance to the 
town, we get a view of Cesar’s Tower, the old 
mill, and ruined bridge. 

We will now apply for admission at the 
dungeon-like entrance to the castle. In my 
younger days, on making such application, the 
visitor was edified by a harangue from the gate- 
keeper on the redoubtable Guy and his suit of 


* His son, after squandering his patrimony, died in the 
Fleet prison, 
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clothes. This has happily ceased, and one has 
now more capacity for digesting what is really 
interesting. The whole harness has turned out to 
be a veritable job-lot. The earliest stories of 
Guy’s fame are of the tenth century, yet he 
was made to stalk about with a headpiece of 
Edward III. (fourteenth century), a shield of 
Henry VII. is his breastplate, another kind 
of shield fits his back, he is given a sword of 
Henry VIII., and his porridge pot is a garrison 
cauldron, A long and tortuous passage, cut 
through the solid rock and rendered still more 
gloomy by overhanging trees, leads to the entrance 
of the castle. One may well imagine the mixed 
feelings of a visitor under compulsion: Piers 
Gaveston, for instance, as he was being hurried 
along such a passage: 

Suddenly, the view opens out, and we get a 
charming glimpse of the three stately towers. The 
one immediately opposite us is Guy’s Tower ; 
that on the extreme left is Cesar’s Tower, which 
we see at the bottom of Mill Street ; the centre 
one being the gateway with inner court—in fact, 
the entrance to the castle. A battlemented wall, 
some thirty feet high, runs to right and left, 
connecting this with the two great towers. Guy’s 
Tower was built in 1394 by Thomas Beauchamp. 
The toil of ascending this tower, which is over 
a hundred feet high, is amply repaid by the 
magnificent views of the castle, the town, and the 
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surrounding country for miles. Czesar’s Tower, 
twenty feet higher, stands on a more elevated 
part of the rock. It is also much older, having been 
built immediately after the Norman Conquest. 
At its base is a dungeon, cut out of the solid rock. 

Presently arriving at the moat, which is now 
dry and is crossed by a stone bridge where was 
formerly the drawbridge, we are at the entrance to 
the castle yard. Gaining forcible access by this 
entrance was no mean task, as it was guarded by 
a heavy portcullis, with ample means of pouring 
molten lead and hurling missiles down on to the 
heads of the unfortunate besiegers who should 
force the gate. Emerging from this tunnel-like 
passage, the visitor finds himself in a large open 
space covered with beautiful green turf. Facing 
him is the artificial mound covered with foliage ; 
on the leff is the residential portion of the castle ; 
on the right is a massive battlemented wall. The 
artificial mound was made by Aéthelfleda, the 
daughter of King Alfred the Great, about the 
year 915. It must have been a stupendous work. 
The foundations of the “donjon” once surmount- 
ing it are supposed to be still entire. As all the 
world knows, the castle teems with art treasures, 
armour, etc., to be seen but not to be described, 
unless by a guide-book. 

Very little is known of Warwick’s early history, 
and that little, as is not unusual, commences with 
legend. John. Rous, whom, I have before said, — 
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Dugdale takes seriously, wrote much on this sub- 
ject in the fifteenth century. He.says the first 
record goes back to Gulbeline, a British King con- 
temporaneous with Christ. It was then called 
Caerleon, and was devastated and “rebuilt by 
Caractacus, who made a Mannour house there for 
himself.” Again and again it went through the 
process of destruction and rebuilding, once by a 
British prince named Guayr, who caused it to be 
called Caer Guayr; this at the time of King 
Arthur. Now appeared the first Earl, Arthgal ; 
Morvidus follows, “who slew a man in a duel, 
his opponent encountering him with a young tree 
pulled up by the Root, in Token whereof he and 
his successors bore a ragged staff of Silver in a 
sable shield for their cognisance.”” Destruction 
again, followed by restoration by King Warrimand, 
who called it Warrawyk. Again destruction by 
the Danes, to be renewed by A®thelfleda, that 
brave daughter of a brave father. 

Having now come to King Alfred’s time, we 
leave the region of legend. Roband was the 
father of the before-mentioned Guy’s heroine. 
Reynburn was his successor, followed by Wigeat, 
Ufa, and Wolgate. Again destruction to the 
town, nunnery, and abbey ; the two last razed to 
the ground. Then Wigod, who married the grim 
Earl of Coventry’s sister, Alwyn, then the last 
Saxon Earl, Turchill. He was evidently a man of 
great importance, holding vast tracts of land in 
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Curdworth, Bickenhill, Minworth, Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore, Packington, Maxstoke, Whitacre, 
Aston, Baginton, Brandon, Compton Wynyates, 
Congleton, and other places. The manner in 
which his name drops out of history is pathetic. 
He did not assist Harold against the Conqueror, 
and was allowed to retain his estates. But the 
result was much the same, He held fair lands, 
and William had hungry followers; and we soon 
see his place occupied by a minion of William. 
He was entrusted with the duty of enlarging and 
strengthening the castle, yet was not allowed to 
name his successor. Then a Norman name, 
Henry de Newburgh, replaces that of Turchill, and 
we hear of him or hisno more. Roger succeeded 
Henry, his father; then came William, then 
Wateran. This man contributed handsomely to 
the fund for the ransom of Richard I., who, it will 
be remembered, on returning from the Crusades, 
his object unaccomplished, quarrelled with the 
French King before Acre, and thrashed with his 
own hands Leopold, Duke of Austria. Being 
wrecked in the Gulf of Venice, he essayed to reach 
home by land. He reached Vienna in safety, but 
was there discovered by Leopold, who sold him 
to the Emperor Henry VI. for sixty thousand 
pounds, a fine solatium for a broken pate. Being 
imprisoned in a castle in the Tyrol, he was dis- 
covered by a wandering minstrel. A hundred 
thousand marks was the sum demanded, and 
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obtained, for his freedom ; Wateran de Newburgh 
paid £42 4s. 8d. towards this sum. Wateran 
was succeeded by Henry, whose widow was glad 
to purchase the right to continue her widowhood 
by the payment of a thousand pounds and ten 
palfreys. We find a succeeding countess paying 
the King a hundred marks to secure the same 
privilege, or to marry whom she liked best, pro- 
vided he was a loyal subject of the King. Then 
came the Earl who was taken prisoner by John 
Gifford in 1265, and had to pay one thousand 
nine hundred marks ransom. 

The De Beauchamps now held the title. They 
came from Elmley Castle, a lovely spot on the 
Bredon Hill, in Worcestershire ; the castle is now 
completely demolished, save a few of the founda- 
tion stones. The title remained in this family 
until the time of Edward IV.; William de 
Beauchamp, 1267, was the first Earl. We find, 
even at*that early date, earls embarked in com- 
mercial undertakings ; if not as chairmen of cycle 
companies, they did so in other directions. This 
William had a pillory and tumbrel, which he 
trotted out once a week, value ten marks; then 
again, his son and successor actually took out a 
patent (they were getting thoroughly imbued with 
commercialism, and evidently liked it) to tax the 
people of Warwick—wonderful invention, was it 
not? I give a brief outline of his specification: 
“Patent for levying a toll upon vendible com- 
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modities that should be brought into the town for 
7 years to repair the walls of the town, renewable 
for another 3 years.” This valuable patent was 
handed down to his successor, who “renewed it 
for another 7 years, whereupon the Merchants 
and tradesmen who brought their wares hither 
forsook the Market and the town languished,” 
whereupon the Earl, like a wise man, seeing he 
was killing the goose that laid the golden eggs 
(evidently the goose is an ancient bird), aban- 
doned the tax, when Warwick again flourished. 
It was this Guy that Piers Gaveston indiscreetly 
called “the black dog of Arden,” which was 
remembered when his fate was discussed in “‘ the 
black dog’s” kennel. 

Another Beauchamp got into disgrace with 
Richard II., and was banished to the Isle of Man. 
Afterwards a prisoner in the Tower, he was 
liberated by Henry IV. in 1399. Then we have 
Richard Beauchamp, the hero of three reigns, 
Henry IV., V., VI. He was the champion of 
the tournament and the joust; but he was also a 
brilliant soldier. He it was who bequeathed 
money for the erection of the Beauchamp Chapel, 
in which his remains were to repose. He also 
provided funds for the saying of five thousand 
masses in all haste possible after his decease, also 
that three masses should be sung every day in the 
chapel so long as the world might endure. More- 
over, he instructed his executors to get a quotation 
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for one mass a day at Tewkesbury Abbey for the 
same liberal period. We may rest assured, if 
such forethought meets its proper reward, he is 
now handsomely provided for, His only son, 
Henry, died at the age of twenty-two. He was 
the fifteenth and last Beauchamp. 

The earldom now passed by marriage to that 
most ambitious of men, Richard Nevile, who 
married one of his daughters to the Duke of 
Clarence, brother of King Edward IV. of York. 
Being concerned in an insurrection, he was obliged 
to fly to France, where were Queen Margaret and 
her son Edward, the Lancastrian claimant to the 
throne, to whom he married another daughter. 
Thus he had connected himself to both the 
Houses of Lancaster and York. Returning to 
England, he perished at the Battle of Barnet on 
Easter Sunday, 1471, his son-in-law Clarence 
having previously forsaken him and gone over to 
the King. On the very same day Margaret and 
her son landed at Plymouth, and three weeks 
afterwards the tragedy at Tewkesbury took place, 
and the poor prince’s widow, a mere girl, had to 
marry her dead husband’s murderer, Richard 
Hunchback. The other sister, Clarence’s wife, 
_died, some say by poison; while six years after- 
wards her husband was drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey, because he was in the way of the 
Hunchback ; and her son was beheaded by the 
same nobleman. Truly a happy time! 
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On the death of Richard Nevile, Warwick was 
without an earl, the estate being divided between 
his two loving sons-in-law, Clarence and the 
Hunchback. It so remained for nearly fifty 
years, when John Dudley was created Earl by 
Edward VI., as being descended in a roundabout 
way from the Beauchamps. There were rumours 
of his base origin, but “of person he was very 
comely and of a spirit highly aspiring,” says 
Dugdale. (He might have added, “and an un- 
mitigated scoundrel.”) He met a death on Tower 
Hill which was too good for him. Among his 
many side ambitions and rascalities, as apart from 
his larger game, was the ousting of the rightful 
Lord Dudley, of Dudley Castle, simply because 
his own name was Dudley, and the possession of 
such a title would add lustre to it, although he 
was not even connected with that family. He 
was the father of Robert, Earl of Leicester, who 
was a true chip of the old block. He it was who 
wrote his mistress Elizabeth, from Holland, that 
Queen Mary should be quietly poisoned. His 
brother Ambrose now became Farl, but dying 
without issue, the title again lapsed and became 
extinct. 

The estate passed into the hands of the Crown 
until James’s time, when it was granted to Sir 
Fulk Greville,* at which time Dugdale says of the 


* Descendant of William Greville, of Chipping Campden, 
wool stapler, whose house, built by himself in the closing 
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castle, “It was a very ruinous Thing, the strongest 
and newest part thereof being only made use of 
for the common jail of the County.” He was 
stabbed by his servant, in London, in 1628, and 
was succeeded by his cousin, Robert Greville. 
The castle had now to withstand a long siege by 
the Earl cf Northampton, in 1642, on behalf of 
King Charles I., and was relieved by Lord Brooke, 
who hastened up after the Battle of Edge Hill. 
This was the Lord Brooke who was shot in the 
eye by Dumb Dyot from the tower of Lichfield 
Cathedral. His son Robert was singularly enough 
one of the six lords deputed to offer the crown to 
Charles II]. Francis Greville succeeded in 1722, 
and in 1759 the title of Earl of Warwick was 
bestowed upon him. It remains in the family 
to-day. 

Entering the park through the timber-yard in 
Bridgend or Little Warwick, by permission, the 
river is reached just below the weir. We get 
a fine view of the south-east side of the castle 
from this point, and very imposing it looks, rising 
from the water’s edge to a great height. In the 
year 1895, three or four of the magnificent cedars 
that stood at the foot of the castle and reared their 
“branches to its parapets were blown down during 
a violent storm. ‘Though their absence is to be 


years of the fourteenth century, in which he died in the year 
1401, is still inhabited. 
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greatly deplored, a better view of the castle is 
thus obtained. 

The river now sweeps due south for nearly a 
mile, when it comes in contact with a hill, turning 
then abruptly to the west. I arrived here on a 
beautiful morning in January: the sun was 
shining brilliantly, dispersing a pall of thick mist 
that hung on the wooded hill and lay on the river 
in fleecy clouds, rendering everything delightfully 
indistinct and mysterious, On the preceding night 
there had been a keen frost, following a warm day, 
hence the charming effect. As the vapours rose 
from the river in clouds, an extensive osier bed and 
duck decoy were revealed. I had for some time 
disturbed many of these wild-fowl. Presently 
the sound of fall water could be heard, which 
I had some difficulty in locating. Ultimately, 
I traced it to the hill, ascending which I was face 
to face with a large sheet of water, three-quarters 
of a mile long, on whose surface innumerable wild- 
fowl were disporting themselves. In the far dis- 
tance I could descry many patches of white, per- 
fectly motionless, and I at once concluded I was 
in the presence of what to me was absolutely new 
—viz., a heronry. Being anxious to visit these 
quaint birds in their homes, I walked a quarter of 
a mile to a thick wood bordering the lake, and, 
by dodging from tree to tree, managed to get 
fairly close to the majestic creatures, standing on 
the ice as still as the Pyramids, until, becoming 
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aware of the presence of a stranger, they craned 
their necks, slowly flapped their huge wings, threw 
their long legs behind them, and sailed away to 
the trees on the opposite bank, 

Returning to the river, a pleasant walk through 
the wood brings one to a clearing some hundred 
feet above the water. Here is an old, quaint- 
looking building called the Lodge, alas! going sadly 
to decay. From its terrace a sublime view of the 
park, castle, and St. Mary’s is obtained. The 
Lodge itself is a beautifully picturesque bit of 
architecture, worthy of more care than is apparently 
bestowed upon it. Here I sat a contented half- 
hour, enjoying the prospect and a smoke, the 
former leaving a lasting impression upon me. 
Reluctantly leaving this charming spot, I followed 
the path leading down to the river level, and out 
into the open again. 

The river now enters some very flat, boggy land 
and extensive osier beds, then passes through 
the grounds of the late Miss Ryland, whose name 
and memory are so deservedly revered in Birming- 
ham. A few hundred yards and we arrive at 
Barford Mill, and get up into the village in search 
of ahostelry, passing the quiet little cottage occupied 
by Joseph Arch, the farm labourers’ champion. 
Betweenthemill and the bridgetheriver babbles over 
the stones like a mountain stream, and turns north, 
calling at the little village of Sherborne. ‘Then, 
after devious wanderings, we reach Wasperton, 
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remarkable for nothing in particular, unless it 1s 
that here for the first time we come in contact 
with the pollard willows, which I have somewhere 
seen described as “‘those awkward-looking trees, 
the pollard willows,” and which are to be our 
constant and, to my mind, delightful companions 
to the end of our pilgrimage. The church of St. 
John, the east window of which was Pugin’s last 
design, is a modern one, and good of its kind, which 
is not to be wondered at, seeing it is the work of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. The cottages arepoor and mean. 
I should not care tolive at Wasperton. There was 
a mill here in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
the miller paying his rent with four horse loads of 
salt and a thousand eels per annum, This is our 
first introduction to the salt region. The tall, 
pretentious-looking church tower, which has been 
visible for the last two miles, is Hampton Lucy, 
known as Bishop Hampton until it was given by 
Queen Mary to the Lucy family. The present 
edifice, to which a tramp of a good mile brings us, 
was erected in 1826. The mill itself is not very 
picturesque, but the view of the village and trees 
from the mill is charming. 

The road skirts Charlecote Park, which is bounded 
by the peculiarly picturesque irregular wooden 
fence so frequently seen round a deer park. 
Inside may be seen fine antlered deer, browsing 
under gigantic elms, which seem to be characteristic 
of the place ; and I was struck with the number 
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. 
of upturned roots or huge stumps of this noble 
tree, evidently the result of a tornado. An avenue 
of lime trees behind the church leads to the 
gatehouse of the mansion, which may be seen 
peeping out from among their branches. The 
present edifice was built by Sir Thomas Lucy in 
1558, the year of Elizabeth’s accession, and six 
years before the birth of Shakespeare. It is, 
perhaps, one of the finest examples of Elizabethan 
architecture we possess. Although its builder 
was simply a knight, he came of a very ancient 
family, which had lived here for many generations. 
Originally the family name was de Charlecote. 
William de Charlecote for some reason assumed the 
name of Lucy in 1199, and from that time to the 
present it has remained in the family. For a 
delightful description of this place, I will refer my 
reader to Washington Irying’s “Sketch Book.” 
The impression made upon me, apart from its 
undoubted beauty, was its apparent newness, 
nakedness, and coldness, Although built about 
three hundred and seventy years ago, it has an 
appearance of newness little less than marvellous ; 
one might easily imagine it had been built well 
within the nineteenth century. It is_ hardly 
possible to realise the fact that it has weathered the 
storms of nearly four hundred English winters. A 
broad avenue traverses the park, terminating in a 
pair of pretentious-looking gates on the Stratford 
road, 
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At Hampton Lucy the river enters Charlecote 
Park. We will for the moment leave it, and, 
taking the lane to the left skirting the park, we 
speedily arrive at Charlecote Village. The church, 
which was rebuilt fifty years ago, is, I suppose, 
from an architectural point of view, very fine ; it 
really has some charming bits about it, but on 
entering one is struck with its extreme narrowness 
and the careful exclusion of light, which to my 
mind is carried to a ridiculous extent. It is so 
dark in the mortuary chapel, which contains the 
tombs of the Lucy family, that without artificial 
light it is impossible to make anything of them. 
By the aid of such light one may read the eulogistic 
epitaph on the tomb of the wife of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, “set downe by him yt best did know what 
hath byn written to be true, Thomas Lucye,” which 
does not seem to quite harmonise with the churlish 
character alleged to have been given to Sir Thomas 
by Shakespeare, in consequence of the unfortunate 
deer-stealing escapade. Possibly, however, the 
said escapade was the means of first awakening 
the latent genius of the poet. The only lines left 
of his lampoon of the Squire are world-known ; 
they run thus: 


A parliamente member, a justice of peace, 

At home a poor scarecrow, at London an asse. 
If Lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is Lowsie, whatever befalle it. 
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He thinks himself greate, 

Yet an asse in his state, 
We allow by his ears but with asses to mate. 
If Lucy is Lowsie, as some volke miscalle it, 
Sing Lowsie Lucy whatever befalle it. 


At the house we shall see the family quarter- 
ings, the three white luces which Shakespeare 
gives to Justice Shallow in “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” no doubt as another sly dig at Sir 
Thomas. 


After winding about for nearly two miles the river 
arrives at the mill and weir of Alveston, perhaps 
one of the most secluded spotson the Avon. The 
old mill looks as dreary and desolated as it is 
possible to conceive: no sign of life save the old 
fisherman stacking up his crop of withies from the 
osier beds. The mill race, after passing under 
the ruined waterwheel and crumbling bridge of 
brick and stone, dank with age and moisture, ripples 
merrily along its bed, which also does duty as a 
lane, between high banks, forming the approach to 
the ford, which, however, is some three or four 
hundred yards away, and quite out of sight. A 
finger-post performs the novel duty of indicating 
the depth of water in the invisible ford. All this 
produces in the beholder a sweetly melancholy 
picture, which is heightened by turning up the lane, 
still soft from recent floods, towards the village, 
where one sees Alveston’s deserted old church, 
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with its neglected graveyard. Two-thirds of the 
church has entirely disappeared, its present west wall 
being built across the chancel. Itis given over to 
the bats: almost any other creature would be 
scared by a grotesque tomb to a departed knight, 
evidently executed by the village stonemason, of 
high executive powers minus early training, with 
a sublime disregard for, or ignorance of, the 
human form. Perhaps, like some of our modern 
painters, he wished to invent a form of his 
own. 

Returning to the mill, and passing along the 
hedge side of the lane-cum-ford, we again reach 
the river, here charmingly picturesque and wild, 
with its high banks and dense foliage. Presently 
the valley opens out, and the river flows on 
through rich meadows, passing Welcombe on the 
right two or three fields away. This is well worth 
a visit, if only to see the curious formations of 
the wooded glades, which have the appearance of 
having been dug out by man. The old manor- 
house, entirely vanished, is now replaced by a fine 
modern mansion, the property of an opulent Man- 
chester family. 


Another half-mile and we arrive at Stratford, 
little or nothing of which is to be seen until we 
actually arrive at the bridge. Approaching it by 
road, however, such is not the case, as the 
Memorial Theatre and the church have been 
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visible for some time, and as the former is cer- 
tainly “fine and large,” the latter suffers by their 
juxtaposition. The fine old bridge of fourteen 
arches was built by Sir Hugh Clopton about the 
year 1485. ‘Whereas before there was only a 
Timber Bridge and no Causey, so that the Passage 
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became very perillous upon the Overflowing of 
that River.” During the Civil Wars “part of 
the bridge was demolished by command of the 
Parliament for securing the County and prevent- 
inge the incursions of the Enemyes.” The part 
demolished was at the east end, and there is now 


é 
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little or no trace of its restoration to be seen in 
the masonry. 

Conspicuously obtrusive is the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, to my mind marring an other- 
wise beautiful prospect, as we cross the bridge 


THE ROOM IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE WAS BORN. 


into Stratford, and make our way to Shakespeare’s 
birthplace in Henley Street. Here on April 23, 
1564, was born William Shakespeare, son of John 
Shakespeare, wool stapler and glover. I give a 
sketch of the room in which he first saw the light 
and sang his very first song, The walls, ceilings, 
and windows are covered with the names of 
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pilgrims to this shrine—among many others Sir 
Walter Scott’s is cut on one of the window panes. 
The kitchen is also shown, with its rough, uneven 
floor, said to have done service as a butcher’s shop 
for many years. There is a story told of a former 
custodian, who, having received notice to quit, 
the night before leaving daubed over the walls of 
the bedroom with whitewash, thus obliterating the 
thousands of names. Fortunately she forgot to put 
in any size, and the whitewash has all peeled off. 
40268 
Leaving the house we cross Bridge Street into 
High Street, and next make for New Place. Alas! 
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now nothing but a few bricks of the foundations 
remain. Here Shakespeare spent.many years of 
his life, and here he died. Dugdale says the 
house, as well as the bridge, was built by Sir 
Hugh Clopton. “It was a fair house, made of 
brick and timber, and was called the Great 
House.” It was bought by Shakespeare in 1597, 
and its name changed to New Place. Eventually 
it fell into the hands of a clergyman, the Rev. F. 
Gastrell. Three men, whose names otherwise 
would never have been heard of, have been made 
famous by Shakespeare, living and dead: Sir 
Thomas Lucy while living, and the great Malone 
and the Rev. F. Gastrell after death. The first 
of these two committed, in 1793, the vandalism of 
daubing Shakespeare’s bust in the church with 
white paint, calling forth the just indignation of 
a contemporaneous poet, who wrote : 


. Traveller to whom this monument is shewn, 
Invoke the Poet’s curses on Malone, 
Whose meddling zeal a barbarous taste displays, 
Daubing his tombstone as he marred his plays. 


New Place was purchased in 1753 by Mr. 
Gastrell, who, being annoyed by incessant en- 
quiries from visitors respecting Shakespeare’s 
house and famous mulberry tree, cut the tree 
down in 1756, bringing upon himself further 
annoyance and indignant protest. This caused 
him to close the house and leave the town, but, 
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being further irritated by having to pay rates on 
an empty house, in 1759 he demolished it. Thus, 
in six short years after taking possession, he robbed 
the world for ever of a place which would have 
been of immense interest to successive genera- 
tions. And so he became famous! 


Close to New Place is the Chapel of the Guild 
of the Holy Cross, built in the fifteenth century 
by Sir Hugh Clopton. This Order was estab- 
lished in 1296. The chapel is a picturesque 
building with a fine porch, and is a conspicuous 
object projecting boldly into the road, behind and 
beyond which are snugly ensconced the Guild 
Hall and Grammar School. In 1804 it was found 
that the walls were originally covered with most 
curious paintings or frescoes, some of which were 
of such a character that they have been hidden 
from view. Many of them have been copied, and 
a careful record has been kept. An inspection is 
extremely interesting. One represents the Day of 
Judgment, St. Peter standing at the gate of heaven 
welcoming the just, who are rising from the grave 
in all directions. It is a notable fact that all these 
lucky mortals (or immortals) are crowned or 
mitred heads. On the other side, the wicked are 
being driven off to eternal torment: no crowns or 
mitres here! Some are undergoing the process of 
boiling in a sort of kitchen copper, and so crowded 
is the copper that one is driven to wonder how 
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any room is found for the water. The Guild 
Hall is of the same date as the church, but has 
undergone extensive restoring and alteration. It 
1s probably much as it was in Shakespeare’s day, 
as 1s also the Grammar School above, at which 
Shakespeare acquired the rudiments of education. 
Beyond are the Almshouses, doubtless as ancient, 
but these have been much modernised. 


We will now make for the church, and approach 
it by water. There are many beautiful reaches 
on the river, and this is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful. We will leave the Memorial Theatre 
behind, as it only serves to introduce a discordant 
note into the melody, and look for something 
more picturesque—namely, a fine stretch of river, 
unmarred by fussy erections. ‘The church is sur- 
rounded by magnificent trees, and the churchyard 
bounded by a stone wall and a row of stately elms, 
which are reflected in the river beneath. Beyond 
are faint indications that the mill is in close 
proximity. We will land at this mill, but refrain 
from sketching it, as it is an ugly modern build- 
ing. Turning to the right, a few hundred yards 
will bring us to the principal entrance of the 
churchyard, at the end of the lime-tree avenue, 
planted about one hundred and twenty years ago, 
and for many years made to interlace, their 
branches forming a long, tunnel-like passage. 
Fortunately they have been released from their 
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bondage and have been permitted to raise their 
branches heavenward, and Stratford Church has 
gained by the change. They still bear traces in ~ 
their gnarled trunks of the tortuous twisting to 
which they were subjected in their youth, and now 
look all the more picturesque in consequence. Very 
beautiful is the scene, with the evening sun upon 
it, glinting on the rugged trunks and branches, 
and lighting up the church (which is built of 
yellow odlite stone) with different degrees of 
colour, from luminous deep gold to bright yellow 
ochre and tender reds. 

The church is collegiate (the college, however, 
has long since disappeared) and of very ancient 
date, the tower being the oldest existing portion, 
save certain foundations of Saxon origin. It is 
surmounted by a graceful, well-proportioned 
steeple, built in 1763, much better than one 
might expect to find of this period. It replaced 
a wooden one, covered with lead. Part of the 
nave is probably of the twelfth century. Leland 
says, “The church was renewed in buildinge by 
John de Stratforde in the begining of the reign 
of Edward the 3rd.” The chancel was rebuilt by 
Thomas Balshall in the fifteenth century, and is 
a very beautiful example of what our forefathers 
could do. Before entering, we will walk round 
the churchyard, not resisting the very natural 
impulse to sit on the low stone wall under the 
magnificent elms, and gaze on the gently flowing 
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Avon at our feet. We can easily sit here and 
wander back in fancy to the past—a very profit- 
able occupation—and we can go a long way back 
in a very little time. While inspecting the ex- 
terior of the church, we note the distinctive 
character of the architecture of the north and 
south aisles of the nave. 

Gaining admission to the church—not as 
Washington Irving did, by “fishing out old 
Edwards, the sexton, and accompanying him 
home for the key,” but by paying sixpence to 
the verger, who is always in attendance (the 
modest sixpence is a coin much in requisition at 
Stratford)—we are at once struck with the fact 
that we have entered no ordinary church. Apart 
from its Shakespearean associations, it is a most 
beautiful building. Standing in the centre of the 
nave, near the west door, we notice that the church 
is askew, as the guide-book points out, the chancel 
inclining so much to the north, that a straight line 
drawn up the nave would hardly touch the south 
end of thealtar. Passing up the aisle on our way 
to the great attraction—Shakespeare’s tomb—we 
see, on our left, the graves of the Cloptons, 
Singularly enough, the name of the most noted 
member of the family, Sir Hugh Clopton, the 
builder of the bridge and general benefactor of 
the town, does not appear. One tomb, however, 
bears no inscription, and is generally supposed to 
be the one erected to his memory ; the reason for 
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this none can tell. On our right is the old font 
in which Shakespeare was baptised. It was turned 
out of the church by some ruthless vandals, doubt- 
less to give 
place to one 
up to date, 
and it lay for 
years on a 
heap of rub- 
bish. For- 
tunately men 
of different 
mould ulti- 
THE OLD FONT. mately re- 
stored it, but 
it still bears marks of rough usage, and looks quite 
uncomfortable on its new pedestal. Passing into 
the chancel we find the Shakespeare graves, seven 
in number, Strange to say, Shakespeare’s is the 
only one which does not bear the name of its 
occupant, but instead carries the well-known lines, 
pronounced by some to be doggerel, and by others 
to be the work of a genius : 


Good Friend for Iesus’ sake forbeare, 
To digg the dvst encloased heare ; 
Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And cvrst be he yt moves my bones.” 


The poet’s bust is immediately above, close to 
a door now blocked up, formerly leading to the 
charnel- house, .a gruesome chamber containing 
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the remains of hundreds of former Stratfordians, 
thrown there to make room for fresh occupants in 
the churchyard. ‘There may be some connection 
between this vault and the lines on the poet’s 
tomb. There are further particulars of this inter- 
esting church in the guide-book, and for Washing- 
ton Irving’s poetical impression of it see his 
«Sketch Book.” 

Leaving the church and proceeding along the 
High Street, past the Almshouses, Grammar 
School, Chapel of the Guild, and New Place, we 
note a beautiful specimen of a Decorated _half- 
timbered house of the period—John Harvard’s 
house. Stratford, like Warwick, suffered terribly 
from fire, probably from the fact of so much 
timber being employed in its buildings. When 
Shakespeare was thirty years of age, a conflagration 
occurred, devastating a large part of the town; 
time has also helped to remove these beautiful 
examples, until little is left to gladden the eye 
of the visitor. Even while I write the work ot 
demolition is going on. 

Stratford’s early history begins three hundred 
years before the Conquest. According to the 
Survey there was a church, and a mill yielding 
xs, per annum and a thousand eels. Its name was 
Strat-forde—ford or passage over the water (Saxon, 
showing it to have been a place of importance 
before the Norman invasion). 


When Shakespeare’s thoughts did lightly turn 
8 
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to love, pleasant were the paths that conducted — 
him to Shottery, the home of Anne Hathaway ! 
Time has dealt leniently with this old-world 
village, and probably were he to revisit the scenes 
of his life, he would be far more likely to recog- 
nise Shottery than Stratford, which has of late 
years extended its boundary, sending out its 
octopus-like tentacles towards Shottery. Still 
pleasant are the paths which lead thither, but they 
are sadly curtailed by modern Stratford, and 
otherwise marred by indications of civilisation 
undreamed of by Shakespeare, such as railways, 
barbed-wire fencing, and garden allotments ; all 
of which we pass after leaving the new town, 
when we soon get a glimpse of Shottery’s thatched 
roofs, snugly ensconced beneath tall elms. The 
village is a straggling one, and we find the object 
of our quest, Anne Hathaway’s cottage, at the 
farther end. Externally it is probably much as 
it was in Shakespeare’s day. The central portion 
consists of one room, containing furniture more 
or less of a period contemporaneous with him, and 
very quaint and comfortable it looks. Unfortu- 
nately, the old chimney-corner has been furnished 
with a modern grate, which quite destroys the 
harmony. In the room above is an ancient wooden 
bedstead, its head divided into panels richly carved ; 
the canopy is supported at the foot by two massive 
pillars, also richly embellished with carvings. 
Many other quaint nooks and corners here are 
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worth exploring. A row of modern houses has 
been erected close to the boundary-of the garden, 
which seems a desecration. 

Again betaking ourselves to the river at the 
Clopton Bridge, we will take a last look at the 
church and the elms, and proceed on our journey. 
Just past the church we come across the ruins of 
the first lock, the navigation of the Avon having 
been made, in 1637, by a Fladbury man named 
William Sandys, who spent himself and the whole 
of his fortune in the work, which was then taken 
up by Government, and the river, from Stratford 
to Tewkesbury, made navigable. In modern 
times this navigation was acquired by the Great 
Western Railway and abandoned. Thus a rival 
was disposed of and an important waterway 
ruined ; hence we have the picturesque ruin of 
the first lock, almost immediately under the church. 
From here to Luddington, some three miles, there 
is little to interest the traveller. The Stour, or Stow, 
joins the river about a mile before Luddington, 
where there was a second lock, but all trace of it is 
now swept away. A fine row of elms fringes the 
river, behind which is the church; behind that 
again is the village, consisting of some twenty-five 
houses, although I noted each cottage door has 
a brass number, as do those of a populous town, 
and that the last house bore the legend 205, for no 
apparent reason. The church is modern and of 
the usual pattern, having been rebuilt in 1871. 
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Fragments of Gothic architecture are lying in the 
churchyard, also a font, evidently about the same 
date as the old one of Stratford Church. Alas! 
when will irresponsible people be prevented from 
restoring—save the mark!—these gems up and 
down the land? 

We next arrive at Weston. The lock there 
has likewise been swept away; then away north 
to Binton Bridges, then south to Welford—the 
second place of that name—rejoicing in a weir, 
a lock in ruins, and a mill. It is a picturesque, 
straggling village, with a fine old church with 
distinct traces of ‘Early Norman architecture, but 
is horribly marred by a coat of cement on the 
outside, 

Leaving Welford, the river skirts a low orchard- 
crowned hill on the left, with broad rolling pasture 
lands on the right, soon entering a fertile valley, 
past Haunted Hillborough and Grange, where is 
another ruined mill and lock, and on to Bidford. 
The Bidford of to-day is very different from that 
of forty years ago. It was then an old rural town. 
Now it is much modernised, and largely frequented 
by pleasure parties from Birmingham; but visiting 
it on a quiet day, there is still much that is quaint 
and charming about it. The old Falcon Inn is 
still in existence, but is now converted into several 
dwelling-houses. Here, according to tradition, 
the Bidford topers, members of a kind of con- 
vivial club, met the Stratford topers, with Shake- 
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speare among them, in a drinking contest. The 
Stratfordians were beaten off the freld, and, being 
unable to reach home, were forced to spend the 
night under a crab tree about a mile out of the 
town. In the morning Shakespeare’s companions 
urged him to return and renew the combat, but 
he declined, saying he had had enough, having 
drunk with 


Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom and Drunken Bidford. 


Bidford itself was given away by King John, 
with his daughter Joanne, to Llewellyn, Prince of 
North Wales. The church of St. Lawrence dates 
back to 1276, but nothing is left of the original 
edifice, it having been rebuilt during that fatal 
time, 1835. The bridge was erected in 1482. 
From Bidford a short mile brings us to Marl 
Cliff, a hill some three miles long, at the foot 
of which the Avon flows. Nestling behind it, 
but, as usual, out of sight of the river, is the 
pretty, sleepy little village of Marl Cliff. The 
hill itself looks quite imposing from the river. 

Presently we arrive at Cleeve lock, weir, and 
mill ; here we must land and explore the village 
of Cleeve Prior, beautifully situated on the highest 
point of the hill, commanding extensive views of 
the Cotswold valley. In the village are many 
exceedingly picturesque old cottages and houses, 
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and a conspicuous feature is the Manor Farm, 
a delightful grey-stone building of Tudor archi- 
tecture, with its circular pigeon-house, old farm 
buildings, its peacocks, and a remarkable avenue 
of yew trees leading up to the house, cut into 
irregular arches and pillars and knobs, which gives 
it an inexpressible charm. The church of St. 
Andrew, in the Norman and Early English style 
of architecture, is worth a visit, as are also many 
of the gravestones in the churchyard, some of 
them attributed to the Dutch architect who built 
the singular-looking mansion in South Littleton 
we shall see presently. 

After passing the church we come to the King’s 
Arms Inn, whose yard is worth exploring. It is 
full of odd nooks and corners, and walls perforated 
with hundreds of pigeon-holes. A walk of three- 
quarters of a mile brings us to North and Middle 
Littleton, where is the church of St. Nicholas, 
thoroughly “restored” in 1871, which means that 
a building of Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular styles was destroyed. The 
whole of this beautiful valley appears to have 
suffered from the terrible scourge of restoration 
which swept over it with such virulence about this 
period that it reminds one of the Black Death in 
East Anglia. 

Here also is a fine tithe barn, concerning which 
Mr. Tomes says: ‘An account of the Manor of 
North Littleton which did not notice, indeed, 
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more than merely notice, the remarkable tithe 
barn of stone near the church at Middle Littleton 
would be most imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
May, quoting from the Harleian MSS. No. 3,763, 
concludes that it was built by John de Ombersley, 
who was Abbot of Evesham Abbey from 1367 
to 1377, and as there certainly was a tithe barn 
built by him at North Littleton, we need scarcely 
hesitate about the date of the barn yet standing 
there. It is placed east and west, and has a length 
of one hundred and thirty feet, and a breadth of 
forty-two feet. There is a spacious porch on the 
south side, with a projection of about eighteen to 
twenty feet, in which is a large arched doorway, 
through which a full waggon-load of corn at 
harvest can pass. It is towards the west end of 
the barn, and there are evidences of a similar one 
having at one time existed near the east end. On 
the north side a porch yet stands, exactly opposite 
the yet remaining one on the south side, and there 
are the walls of another nearer the east end, the 
gable of which has been removed and the roof 
of the barn continued down and over it. The 
porches on the north side project from the wall 
for a distance of four feet only, but the archways 
into them are large enough to admit a waggon- 
load of hay or corn. There are eight buttresses 
on either side and three at each end; these are 
of yellow freestone, as are also the arches of the 
doorways, but all the walls, which are four feet 
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thick, are built with the stone of which there is, 
or was, so much close at hand. The whole of the 
timber of the roof, I need hardly say, is oak, and 
there were not originally any internal supports, 
the span being something more than forty feet. 
It is, perhaps, doubtful what was the original 
covering, because tiles or slates may have been 
continually renewed; but as there yet remain on 
it many large slats taken from the thin hard layers 
of lias stone of the neighbourhood, it is by no 
means improbable that it was at first covered 
wholly by them. Some idea may be gathered of 
the spaciousness of this grand old barn when we 
assure the reader that a team of four horses with 
a waggon-load of corn or hay can be taken in, 
turned round, and brought out again through the 
same doorway.” 

Less than a mile farther is South Littleton, 
with its old church and manor house, to which 
Abbot Lichfield, the last of Evesham’s Abbots, 
retired before the storm of the Dissolution burst. 
There is a fine old house in the village, uncom- 
monly like Dutch architecture, with a curious 
roof containing twelve dormer windows. It stands 
deserted, though it looks as if a very little enter- 
prise might convert it once more into a charming 
residence. But we must return to Cleeve, and 
descend the pleasant Marl Cliff to the mill, which 
is, chiefly owing to its position, one of the prettiest 
spots on the river. It lies at the foot of the 
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densely wooded cliff. The river is broad, and 
immediately below the mill it is quite shallow, 
and there is a ford largely used by the hay waggons 
in summer. This ford, however, once witnessed 
a very different procession from that of farm wains, 
for on August 3, 1265, Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward I., crossed it with his army on his way 
to attack Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
at Evesham. The tributary Arrow here joins 
the Avon. The river has a long weir running 
diagonally across the water, bearing a narrow foot- 
-bridge,. which leads by a fieldpath to Salford 
Priors, skirting the old lock, now in ruins. 

A pleasant walk across the meadows brings us 
to Salford Priors, or Abbot Salford, its name 
sufficiently indicating that we have once again 
struck the salt region. The church of St. Matthew 
is another example of that unhappy period of 
thorough restoration, £2,833 having been spent 
upon it. Half a mile away we find a beautiful 
old building known as the Nunnery, originally 
a mansion of the Elizabethan period, now used as 
a farmhouse and a Roman Catholic chapel. It is 
a queer, rambling old place, fast going to decay, 
but it is easy to people it in imagination with 
nights and dames of the courtly times of Eliza- 
beth. It has its secret chamber concealed behind 
the shelves of a cupboard. 

The whole of this valley, right away to Evesham, 
is particularly rich in fossils, bones, tusks of extinct 
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animals, and Roman remains, pottery, and coins. 
Here were found, twelve feet below the surface, a 
pair of elk’s horns, huge molar teeth of the ancient 
pachydermata, and other bones ; alsoa Roman vase. 
Returning to Cleeve Mill we will, for a too brief 
period, revel in some of the beauties of this lovely 
spot, and perchance indulge our more carnal 
appetites from our lunch basket, preparatory to 
embarking upon the next stage of our journey to 
Harvington Weir. 

I cannot refrain from culling the following from 
the History of the Littletons, by R. F. Tomes, of 
South Littleton,-archzologist and geologist, as it 
has added immensely to my interest in the neigh- 
bourhood ; it is, I think, calculated to have a like 
effect on others who may visit the locality. 
Speaking of the Marl Cliff as seen from the river, 
he says: ‘Commencing at the escarpment or 
terrace, and taking the geological deposits in 
ascending order, a very superficial examination 
reveals the red and grey marls of the Keuper, 
extending up the steep slopes which rise from the 
alluvial banks of the river below ; while at or near 
the brink of the terrace the black shales of the 
Rheetic formation crop out and are exposed in two 
places, one in the parish of North Littleton, 
between the Fish and Anchor Inn and the village 
of South Littleton ; and the other in Cleeve Prior, 
a little south of Marl Cleeve. On the top of the 
terrace, for the whole of its length, the soil consists 
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more or less of dark-coloured friable soil of good 
quality, formed by the decomposition of the very 
fossiliferous black shale of the Rhcetic formation. 
It is plentifully mixed with broken-up stone 
forming a brash, the stone consisting of those 
particular beds of Lower Lias, known to geologists, 
from the great abundance in them of a small oyster, 
as the Ostroea beds. 
_ There are abundant traces of the occupation of 

the warlike Romans in the whole neighbourhood, 
not the least being a well-defined Roman road 
running the entire length of the hill. All along 
the terrace may be seen evidences of their handi- 
work. ‘The first, because most obvious, evidence 
consists of numerous fragments of imperfectly 
burned unglazed pottery, rude, but bearing 
unquestionable marks of having been thrown on 
the potter’s wheel, which are scattered over the 
cultivated fields. At some spots they lie quite 
thickly, as, for instance, on the north side of the 
road from North Littleton, to the top of the hill 
~ on the way to the Fish and Anchor Inn, With 
these fragments are associated fractured pebbles, 
red from the effects of fire; while, not in- 
frequently, small, ill-formed bronze coins, much 
corroded and rarely determinable, but sometimes 
having indications of the well-known spiked 
Roman crown, are found associated with the 
pottery. 

“ But the most remarkable discovery of Roman 
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remains, consisting of gold and silver coins, ever 
made in this neighbourhood, or, perhaps, in any 
other, occurred on October 22, 1811, in one of the 
fields on the terrace in the parish of Cleeve Prior 
by a man named Sheppey. Various stories of the 
find are current, but probably this is the correct 
one. There seems no doubt that two earthenware 
pots were found, one containing gold, the other 
silver, coins. Sheppey conveyed the treasure to 
his own house and began to make use of the 
money as current. coin, and there was soon some of 
that ancient specie circulating in the village of 
North Littleton: At this juncture John Bennett, 
the principal resident landed proprietor in Cleeve 
Prior, prevailed on Sheppey to place the whole in 
his hands, fears being entertained that it might be 
seized by the powers that be as treasure trove, and 
Sheppey was at the same time enjoined to observe 
the strictest silence on the subject, and in the 
event of an enquiry being made, to say that he 
had none of the coins left. Accordingly Bennett 
sold the coins which Sheppey had not messed away, 
in small lots and as secretly as possible. Among 
those who purchased some of the lots were 
Bennett’s two kinsmen, John Tomes, the father 
of the present writer, and his brother, the late 
Thomas Bennett Tomes, of Cleeve Prior, both of 
whom were privy to the transaction. If Mr. Allies 
had gone to the house of Thomas Bennett Tomes 
in Cleeve Prior, instead of to the vicarage, he 
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would have learned much more than he did. The 
sum actually paid over by Sheppey to John Bennett 
was upwards of seven hundred pounds.” 

A pleasant pull of a good mile and three- 
quarters, partly under the shadow of the richly 
wooded hill and partly in the open, brings us to 
Harvington Weir and Mill. Again I must borrow 
from Mr. Tomes’s pamphlet. He says: “The 
most casual inspection of the space round 
Harvington Mill will show that it has been raised 
by artificial means, and that no care was taken to 
level’ it (doubtless this was done at the time the 
navigation was made—z.e., about 1637,in Charles I.’s 
reign). At the north side of the island orchard, 
just at the end of the weir or yares, there are the 
evident foundations of a more ancient mill, a part 
of which having recently been undermined by the 
water has tumbled forward and revealed a very 
considerable mass of cinders or clinkers, indicating 
the existence at an early period of a furnace for 
smelting iron. Such accumulations of iron scoriz 
or cinder have been discovered at many places, 
notably at Worcester, and are specially mentioned 
by Andrew Garianlow Nash and Allies ; the latter 
also points out their proximity to one of the forts 
of Ostorious on the banks of the Severn. That 
they are of Roman origin there is no doubt, for it 
has been observed that such accumulations are 
almost always found near to some Roman station 
or port. From enquiries which I have made I 
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learn that the clinkers extend under the turf for 
some distance from where they are at present 
exposed, and were found when the holes were 
dug in which to plant the trees of the orchard. 
It may be asked, Where could the ore come from, 
supposing a smelting furnace to have been there? 
To this | would reply in the same interrogatory 
manner, Where did the ore come from which 
was smelted by the Romans at Worcester? It 
should be remembered that wood, which only 
could have been used in those days, is much more 
bulky than ore, and that a large quantity of the 
former would be needed to smelt a small quantity 
of the latter.” _ Harvington church steeple peeps 
out from the dense, orchard-crowned hill on our 
right, but it is not worth visiting, as it is another 
victim of the nineteenth-century restoration fever. 
It has suffered to the tune of £1,700: portions of 
the village, however, are very picturesque. 
Hauling our boat over the weir at the only 
negotiable end, where is exposed the cinder bed 
described by Mr. Tomes, and rounding the sharp 
bend, we see the lock, now utterly ruined, buried 
in reeds and rushes. The mill itself, although 
close at hand, is quite invisible, so tangled and 
overgrown are the banks of the river ; indeed, we 
have now arrived at the wildest part of its course 
since leaving Stratford. Forty-five years ago 
there were a lock and lashers at Offenham, a few 


hundred yards below the Fish and Anchor Inn, 
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which maintained a certain level ef water between 
it and Harvington Weir, but the lashers have 
entirely disappeared. The river has silted up and 
become so overgrown with rank vegetation and 
great beds of rushes, that it is extremely difficult to 
navigate a boat at all. It either becomes hope- 
lessly entangled in the water plants, which in 
summer make the stream look like a white- 
flowered meadow, making it necessary for the 
occupants of the boat to jump overboard and push 
it through, or it is caught in the rapids and carried 
swiftly along, making this stage of the journey 
quite an exciting one. Half a mile of this 
adventurous travelling carries us on a rapid past 
the Fish and Anchor, so that we are unable to land 
at the steps and obtain a refresher. 

We now arrive at the ruined lock of Offenham 
and the site of the lashers, a sketch of which 
I give’as they appeared five-and-forty years ago. 
Nothing is left but the bare walls of the lock, now 
high and dry. Shortly after passing this we again 
get into smooth and deep water, the river turning 
due west for nearly a mile, and then due south past 
the ancient village of Offenham, which was, some 
eleven hundred years ago, the headquarters of 
Offa, King of Mercia, In 1289 it possessed 
extensive conventual buildings, to which King 
Edward I. retired in disgust, leaving the Monks 
of Evesham “on account of their uncleanness.” 
The Manor Farm stands on the site of this 
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ecclesiastical mansion, which formed a kind of 
retreatfor Evesham’s overworked Abbots. Founda- 
tions of extensive building, and other fragments, 
have been from time to time dug up, and the 
moat surrounding the house can still be traced. 
The church of St. Mary and St. Milburg was 
entirely rebuilt, except the tower, during the fatal 
epidemic before mentioned. Needless to say, the 
tower is all that is worth looking at. In 1882, 
near Falke Mill, twenty skeletons, three of them 
headless and one lying on a slab, were dug up. 

Then we pass the Offenham Ferry, and presently 
the mouth of a small stream rising in the Broadway 
Hill, which here empties itself into the Avon. 
Small as it is, it was considered large enough to 
work a picturesque flour mill (Falke Mill), but the 
waterwheel has taken its last turn, and it is left to 
decay. A pull of another mile, during which we 
pass under the Great Western Railway, brings us 
to Evesham Lock, This lock, though in a terrible 
state of disrepair, is the first we come to that is 
negotiable, but the proprietors of the mill ask the 
modest toll of five shillings, which payment is, in 
my opinion at least, entirely optional. 

The approach to Evesham is very disappointing, 
the only conspicuous feature being the Gas Works, 
never by any chance an attractive object. Nothing 
of the town is to be seen until we have passed 
under the bridge, after leaving the weir (the 
longest on the river), the lock, and the mill. If 
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we are to learn anything of the Evesham of to- 
day, we must here leave our boat and get on to 
the bridge which carries the road from that 
borough to the charming old-world town of 
Broadway. The main street is by no means wide, 
and several quaint buildings are noticed, principally 
the Rose and Crown Inn. Before reaching the 
Market Square, we pass an alley on the right ; it 
runs under an old archway, and coming out into 
the broad road (the pride of Evesham) leads to 
Alcester. On the left it goes through the Square, 
one corner of which is filled by a grand pile of 
half-timbered buildings, with overhanging gables 
and shingle roofs, under a gatehouse of Norman 
origin (1122 to 1149) and of surpassing beauty. 
(Subsequent excavations have shown that the bases 
of the Norman arches are four feet below the 
present level, so that to-day’s pavement is at least 
five feet higher than the original.) Emerging 
from this we find, running at right angles with it, 
a charming half-timbered building now used as a 


_ parsonage. A few yards away are the porch and 


west end of the Gothic church of All Saints ; and 
a few yards farther is another church, St. Lawrence, 
in the Perpendicular Gothic style of architecture 
of the fifteenth century, very beautiful with its 
low relief and sparse ornaments and panelled 
buttresses. The remaining view is filled up with 
glorious elm trees, and one or two quaint cottages. 


Passing between the churches, we are confronted 
| Ge) 
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with Evesham’s glory—its Bell Tower. Between 
this tower and the river were the Abbey buildings, 
with one or two exceptions the most extensive 
in England. Alas! they are all swept away by 
the baneful hand of that questionable reformer, 
Henry VIII. Why could he not have cleared the 
Stygian stables of their contents, and yet left such 
beautiful buildings to be admired and loved, yea, 
reverenced, by countless ages unborn? All that 
is left of what formerly extended nearly to the 
river is the archway, which was the entrance to the 
Chapter House, but is now used as an entrance to 
garden allotments. The Abbey fish-pond is still 
clearly traceable. The Bell Tower for some unac- 
countable reason escaped the hand of the despoiler, 
perhaps because of its newness—it was barely 
finished when the crash came. 

Returning to the two churches—both of which 
were erected by the monks for the use of the 
town—that on our left as we emerge from the gate- 
house is All Saints, of the thirteenth century; it 
was rebuilt in the sixteenth century. Two thousand 
five hundred and fourteen pounds were spent on 
its restoration in 18373 note the date. The other 
church, St. Lawrence, is of a little later period. 
The last Abbot of Evesham—Abbot Lichfield, who 
took refuge at South Littleton—was interred here, 
four years after the ruthless hand of the despoiler 
had destroyed his beloved Abbey. Six thousand 


pounds were spent on this poor church during the 
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restoration period—viz., 1876, when the floor was 
covered with cement, which buried the existing 
inscribed slabs. Evesham is poorer to-day by the 
hand of the destroyer of the sixteenth century, 
and that of the nineteenth-century restorer. 
Continuing our wandering through the town, 
we shall find many very fine half-timbered houses, 
in strong contrast with modern red-brick structures, 
which only serve to show to more advantage the 
superior beauty of the old style of architecture. 
Evesham of to-day is a quiet old town, owing 
most of its importance to the extensive cultivation 
of fruit and vegetables in the Vale of Evesham, 
“the garden of England.”’ In the old days it was 
even more important, at any rate ecclesiastically. 
Of course there must be a good reason for its 
name: it was this. Egwin, Bishop of Worcester, 
proved himself beyond a shadow of doubt to 
be a holy man—for did he not have a pair of 
horse fetlocks locked on to his ankles, the key 
thrown into the river, and betake himself, thus 
shackled, to Rome on a pilgrimage? His at- 


 tendants, fishing in the Tiber to supply him with 


supper, caught a salmon, which actually leaped 
ashore in its eagerness to be captured and hand 
over the key of the saint’s fetlocks! Who could 
doubt his holiness after that ? Not even the Pope, 
who sent him home full of honours, and with many 
commendations to the King, who gave him a large 
tract of forest land. Being fond of pork, this 
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prelate kept pigs, and employed a swineherd, Eoves 
by name. ‘Thus we have Eoveshome, or Evesham, 
This swineherd had a favourite sow, which 
wandered into the impenetrable forest, much to 
Eoves’s grief. After many searches he found the 
beast with three porkers by her side. Having ex- 
changed greetings, the sow, showing unmistakable 
joy at again finding her master, led him to a large 
clear space, where stood several virgins clad in 
celestial raiment. Hastening home as fast as his 
sow and porkers would permit, he told to Egwin 
the wonderful things vouchsafed to him. The 
bishop, nothing loth, hastened to the spot, and 
was astonished to see so glorious a sight. Said the 
chief virgin, who was also the most beautiful, 
‘This place have I chosen,” 

Here Egwin commenced to build his holy house 
about the year 700, and finished it in six years. 
He soon wearied of his toils at Worcester, and re- 
tired to his beloved Evesham, where he died eight 
or ten years after the completion of the Abbey. 
The tenth century brought troublous times 
through the Danes, who wholly or partially de- 
stroyed it, but it flourished again, until at the com- 
piling of Domesday Book the Abbey possessed 
upwards of twenty thousand acres of land, even 
after William’s brother had stolen twelve thousand 
acres. Soon after William’s time the Abbey was 
remodelled and practically rebuilt about 1319. It 
had its ups and downs, its good and bad Abbots, 
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until 1537, when all was ruined at one fell swoop. 
The Abbey was then under the rule of Clement 
Lichfield, a most worthy man, free from the pre- 
vailing vices of his class. He was engaged in 
embellishing the Abbey and rebuilding the Bell 
Tower, when, like distant thunder, news of what 
was portending reached him, and he discreetly 
retired to the Manor House at Littleton, near 
Cleeve. One Philip Hobley then received the 
grant of the Abbey for the magnificent sum of 
eight hundred and ninety-one pounds, converted 
the lead of the roof and the bells into money, and 
proceeded to demolish the buildings, whose beauty 
has never since been excelled, and thus destroyed 
the result of ages of patient toil. It may be noted 
that at the Dissolution the Abbey contained seventy- 
nine religious persons and sixty-five servants: so 
the religious ones had a fairly easy time of it. A 
hundred years after, Habington writes a Survey of 
Warwickshire, and says, ‘ Nothing remains but a 
huge heap of rubbish overgrown with grass,” 

Our Avon has seen some bloody fights ; per- 
haps the fiercest fight of all was at the Battle of 
Evesham, fought between Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, and Prince Edward, son of 
Henry III., on August 4, 1265. De Montfort 
was lying quietly at Evesham—having returned 
from Wales by forced marches the day before— 
awaiting the arrival of his son, who had been be- 
leaguered at Kenilworth Castle. Young Montfort 
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was seen approaching from the Alcester road with 
banners flying, showing assuredly that he had de- 
feated Prince Edward. Thus reported Montfort’s 
servant, who was sent to the top of the Abbey 
tower to reconnoitre. But soon the banners- of 
Montfort’s defeated son were cast down, and those 
of the victorious Edward upraised. Montfort was 
caught in a trap, with the river behind and on two 
sides of him, and two armies in front. The old 
Earl, perceiving his situation, is said to have de- 
clared, ““ Now God have mercy on our souls, for 
our bodies are our enemies.” ‘* No quarter for 
rebels,” was Edward’s command ; and the Earl 
and all his men were cut down. 

Leaving the very fine bridge, built in 1856 ata 
cost of thirteen thousand pounds, the river sweeps 
round to the right, encircling two-thirds of the 
town. On our left are the Workman Gardens, 
presented to the town a few years ago by Mr. 
Workman ; on our right the beautiful Bell Tower 
and the pinnacles of All Saints and St. Lawrence ; 
between these and the river is the Monks’ fish- 
pond, fringed with stately elms. Soon Hampton 
church tower is seen nestling among the trees, and 
its reflection in the water beneath. Hampton is 
a rather untidy village. Next comes Hampton 
Ferry: we have traversed a mile and a half almost 
in a circle since leaving the bridge, so are no 
farther away from Evesham. Here, however, the 
river assumes a straight course, and we soon leave 
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Evesham behind us, passing under the Midland 
and Great Western Railways. Near the mansion 
on the hill in front of us is a tower erected to com- 
memorate the battle. The hill continues, with 
varying elevations, for some distance ; in one of 
the hollows nestles the magnificent mansion—until 
recently the property of the Duc d’Orleans— 
Wood Norton. The river here, which is broad 
and straight, is very beautiful. On our right the 
irregular hill slopes down to the water, whose 
margin is hid in dense foliage; in the distance can 
be -descried Wood Norton. Should the time of 
the year be right, and the atmospheric conditions 
favourable, the voyager will pronounce the pano- 
rama very fine. 

A pull of a mile and three-quarters will bring 
us to Chadbury weir, lock, and mill. On our left 
is a broad flat valley right away to Bredon Hill, 
towards which the river is flowing, although for 
some little time its course has been due north and 
west. We soon get a nearer view of Wood 
Norton, behind which looms up quite grandly 
Cracomb Hill, from the summit of which an ex- 
tensive view of the Avon valley may be obtained. 
The pilgrim should not miss this, but face a smart 
climb and enjoy the prospect. 

The river now makes a bold sweep to Fladbury, 
and passes under the Great Western Railway 
bridge ; taking a sharp turn to the left, a very 
pretty view of Fladbury reach comes insight. The 
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railway enbankment intersecting the valley has 
hitherto broken what would otherwise have been a 
charming and extensive view. However, our dis- 
appointment is assuaged by the lovely view that 
suddenly breaks upon us. On the right is a long 
hill, some forty feet high, sloping to the water’s 
edge, thickly covered with fine trees, whose 
branches hang over, and are reflected by, the waters 
beneath. At the end of this exquisite quarter of a 
mile appear the flour mills of Cropthorne and 
Fladbury. The former, like most of its fellows on 
the river, is a very ordinary one ; the latter the 
most picturesque, mill on the Avon. Under the 
shadow of Cropthorne mill is the lock, and between 
it and Fladbury mill are the weir and floodgates. 
Just before approaching the lock our river flows 
at the foot of the sloping lawn of a picturesque 
mansion—Fladbury Rectory—close to which is 
the church tower, peeping out from a bower of 
foliage. A little below is the ferry: the river here 
is particularly interesting: we have the lock gates, 
Cropthorne mill, the broad weir, floodgates, the 
backwater, and weather-stained old Fladbury mill, 
with the ferry and the beautiful meadows beyond. 

Fladbury village is very quaint. It has a fine 
open square (which happens to be a triangle), 
bordered on one side by a jail-like wall, effectually 
shutting off the curious gaze from that side of the 
rectory. But the curious one may gaze at some- 
thing even more attractive in the shape of as fine 
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a row of elms as it is possible to find anywhere. 
Alas! one has just been blown down. Beyond is 
the church of St. John the Baptist, a beautiful 
edifice of the fifteenth century, with a mixture of 
the Norman, the base of the tower being of 
that date. 

Fladbury (“Fleodanbyrig”—a town by the river 
side) isa very ancient place. It was at one time 
far more important than it is to-day. It possessed 
a monastery in 693, at which date its Abbot, St. 
Egwin, exchanged with Athelard from Fladbury to 
Evesham, The monastery seems to have languished 
at the time of the Norman invasion, but even as 
late as 1242 a Convocation of Abbots was held 
here, and in 1291 Edward I. visited it. Returning 
to the river, we have the old mill—with its curious 
jumble of timbers, machinery, floors at all levels 
and angles, stairs and roofs, a perfect storehouse of 
subjects for the artist—overtopped by the slender 
and stately Normandy poplars; very snug and 
happy it looks. It was, as I have said,a Fladbury 
man (Mr. Sandys) who in the reign of Charles I. 
made the navigation of the river. 

Passing through the lock the traveller finds 
himself in an extensive and picturesque lagoon, 
bordered by high banks covered with willows, 
and dense masses of reeds and rushes. ‘To the 
right are the weir, floodgates and mill, and 
several islands, which render it somewhat bewilder- 


ing to define the course of the stream. Emerging 
II 
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from this labyrinth we get a pretty glimpse of the 
other side of the mill, and a few hundred yards 
farther the valley opens out and we see the north side 
of Cropthorne Hill, with the cheap and nasty, but 
useful, Jubilee Bridge in the foreground. The 
river here is exceptionally shallow, and has been 
a ford from time immemorial. Just below the 
shallows it widens out considerably, and we see a 
barrier across it in the form of sluices, lasher, and 
a gate. This is necessary in order to raise the 
water between here and Fladbury Lock, so that 
barges can get over the shallows and into the lock. 

While I was-staying in this neighbourhood a 
rather comical tragedy occurred. One evening a 
pleasure steamer, the Li/y, of Evesham, with a 
party of Birmingham trippers on board, came up 
the river on its way to Evesham, where a supper 
awaited them prior to training to Birmingham. 
She passed through the gate, as shown in the 
sketch of Cropthorne, which was then duly closed 
and the sluices let down, and the party had to wait 
twenty minutes for the water to rise sufficiently 
high to enable the steamer to pass over the shallows 
and into Fladbury Lock, some way up the river 
quite out of sight. After waiting the prescribed 
time, away went the Li/y and vanished round the 
curve. We with our boat, not having arrived in 
time to pass through the gate with them, had, in 
our turn, to wait in the lower reach before opening 
the gate again. Unfortunately in the meantime 
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another boat owned by local people-(who knew all 
the conditions) proceeded to lower the water, 
though we warned them the Li/y could not as yet 
have reached the lock. By the time the water had 
fallen to its normal level these young men opened 
the gate, and we passed through, they following. 
Presently a man came running from the direc- 
tion of Fladbury excitedly shouting, “ Ay, you’ve 
done a fine thing, you have! You've broken the 
Lily’s back.” We referred him to the other men, 
who, with becoming modesty, were hanging back. 
As honours were to be distributed, we resolutely 
refused to lead, and they were compelled to come 
forward. Onarriving at Fladbury Lock, we found 
ita scene of great commotion: the Li/y was stuck 
on the sill of the lock, half in and half out, where 
she was destined to remain for some time. Mean- 
while a lively altercation, mingled with threats of 
legal proceedings for damages, etc., was cut short 
by the discovery that if the party wished to reach 
Birmingham that night, they must at once scramble 
off to Fladbury Station, and book to Birmingham 
via Worcester. The climax ot the tragedy lay in the 
fact that a supper prepared for them at Evesham 
was destined never to be enjoyed although paid for. 
Finding the gate open, as shown in the sketch, we 
pass quickly through and proceed downstream, 
which runs at the foot of Cropthorne Hill. 
Pausing at the next bend and looking back, we 
shall see a very pretty view: the wood-covered 
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hill of Cropthorne, with the church tower showing 
above the trees, and clusters of brown-thatched, 
white-walled cottages, which seem to invite a closer 
inspection, So leaving our boat and passing 
through an orchard, we strike the road at Patty’s 
Farm. Should the visitor think this delightful 
neighbourhood worth a sojourn—and I assure him 
it is—he will find most comfortable accommoda- 
tion at this quaint old farm. An interesting 
pigeon-house, now, alas! on its last legs, will be 
noted on the left of the road. 

Proceeding up the steep hill, we arrive at the 
village square (again a triangle); it is extremely 
picturesque. One of the cottages in particular is 
such a good piece of composition that it could 
hardly be expected to exist off the stage. Close 
by is the Post Office, another picturesque pile; 
from here a fine view of Bredon Hill is obtained. 
A little farther along is the church of St. Michael, 
an ancient Gothic building. It contains some 
interesting monuments to the Dinely family: one 
of 1624 to Francis and his wife, who are sur- 
rounded by the kneeling figures of nineteen sons 
and daughters. The church was taken in hand 
by the restorer in 1894, a little conical roof being 
added to the tower, for which it was never in- 
tended. An ancient runic cross was discovered 
built into the wall, besides many other relics of 
past times; otherwise Cropthorne—one of the 
many charming villages up and down the land 
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—has been mercifully ignored by the modern 
restorer, 

Returning to the river, we have a rather unin- 
teresting journey of two and a half miles to Wyre 
(which we shall presently see on the hill to our 
right) ; before reaching it, however, the naked 
hill which has been our companion on our left 
gives place to a broad, sweeping valley, with 
Bredon Hill in the background. Wyre is a very 
ancient village: its church is modern and ugly, 
but. it stands on the site of one dating back to 
Saxon days. From the village we get extensive 
views : due south we see Pershore tower, and the 
ever-present Bredon Hill to our left, with a rolling 
valley between. Half a mile farther down the 
river is Wyre lock and weir, the latter so over- 
grown with reeds and rushes that in summer-time 
very little of it is visible, and the water merely 
trickles down to the lower level. Close by is the 
ugliest mill of which Avon is ashamed. 

After winding about for some little distance 
the river makes a straight run for Pershore, and 
a very pretty reach itis. Pershore itself is rather 
an extensive borough, being one of the few towns 
or villages that the river actually visits ; these are 
usually found a little to the left, over the hill, 
or across the meadow, or behind the trees—never 
near, and seldom in sight. But here we have the 
river actually lapping the walls of the town, which 
has a certain amount of quaintness about it. The 
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principal street in its normal state is decidedly 
gloomy looking, but it has its bright spots, and 
its pretty houses ; the latter, however, are nearly 
all built of brick, very few being half-timbered. 
Its chief attraction is the Abbey. 

Bredon Hill itself looms up grandly, its sides 
covered with trees of fine proportions, nestled 
among which are many villages, such as Elmley 
Castle, Bricklehampton, Great and Little Com- 
bertons, Eckington, etc. The first named is an 
indescribably sweet village. Perched up high on 
the hill-side, its broad village street flanked by a 
limpid stream, rolling and tumbling over its pebbly 
bed in its haste to find rest in the valley below ; 
the upper end of the village terminates with the 
church, with a quaint old sun-dial in the church- 
yard, and is further graced by a placid pool, from 
which flows the brook. Beyond stretches park- 
like land with a fine stone mansion, backed by 
hills and trees. 

Of the castle only a few stones remain. It was 
built by Robert the Conqueror’s steward, who 
held eleven hides of land (a hide is supposed to 
have been a hundred and twenty acres), This 
was the early home of the Beauchamps, who 
figured so largely as Earls of Warwick. If the 
jaded business man wants a change from town 
life, he might do much worse than come up here 
for a short holiday ; he will find the inn most 
comfortable. A pleasant walk of a mile or two 
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will take the traveller through Great and Little 
Combertons—like Elmley Castle, perched on the 
hill-side. Eckington, the next village, we shall see 
later on, after we have travelled seven miles by 
river; by road it is only three. 

To return to Pershore. The Abbey church of 
the Holy Cross is very -ancient, dating back 
to 689. Originally built of wood, it was destroyed 
by fire about 1000. Again, in 1223, the Abbey 
and a great part of the town were burnt to ashes, 
and. in 1287 a fire broke out in the brewhouse 
and bakehouse of the monastery, burning the 
clock and bell tower and more than forty houses. 
The tower was re-erected in 1331; at that date 
the Abbey was far larger than at present; it is 
probably now about half its former dimensions, as 
all that portion west of the tower, covering an area 
of a hundred and eighty feet by sixty feet, has 
never been rebuilt. The Abbey was at one time 
very wealthy, but much of its land was alienated 
by Edward the Confessor for the benefit of West- 
minster Abbey : hence the existence of the church 
of St. Andrew, which is divided from the Abbey 
only by the road ; this was built for the accom- 
modation of the neighbourhood, whose lands had 
been soalienated. The Abbey is generally Norman, 
and has a lantern tower, which is somewhat un- 
usual : in one of the conflagrations all the records 
of the monastery were destroyed. Edward I. 
spent eight days at Pershore in 1280, The Abbey 
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church was eventually bought by the town for 
four hundred pounds. 

I must not forget to mention the fact that 
Pershore is the home of the Pershore plum. 
Should you, reader, decide to visit the place, 
arrange your visit when plums are ripe, and you 
will probably think with me that there is no fruit 
more delicious when freshly gathered. It is said 
that if a Pershore man is asked from whence he 
hails, his answer is governed by plums, If it be 
a good season, it will be ‘ Parshore, surely,” 
with an emphasis on the “ly”; in a bad year, 
‘“*Parshore, God help us !” 

Passing through the lock, which is the deepest 
and most dangerous on the river, we come to the 
mill, close by the town, and immediately beyond 
is the ancient bridge carrying the road to the 
quaint village of Wick. Presently we come to 
a lasher and gate, like that of Cropthorne, but 
made to raise the water much higher. It is 
possible to open the gate, after raising the sluices, 
" against a considerable body of water, and to rush 
swiftly through with the current, but it is danger- 
ous, as I have experienced; even if you have the 
rudder well in hand, you will probably find your- 
self drawn with irresistible force towards the wall 
of the lasher, and the impact will make your craft 
shudder. On our right is Tiddesly Wood ; the 
left is open to Bredon Hill, some two miles 
away, towards which we presently turn. Beyond 
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Tiddesly Wood is a long, bare hill; this part of 


the river has always appeared to me rather desolate 
and depressing. The large house at the extreme 
end of this hill is owned by the Porter family, 
and is most picturesquely situated ; imagination 
can easily convert it into the home of one of 
Ruskin’s “crag barons,” prepared to levy toll on 
all who pass. 

The river, which has been coquetting with 
Bredon Hill for miles, now apparently makes 
straight for it. Our river charges the “ foot-hills,” 
and for the moment all trace of its future course 
is lost. Bredon Hill looms grandly above it, and 
the visitor has only to be on the spot under 
favourable conditions—a misty morning, or when 
the clouds are rolling, heavily along—to feel 
himself in the midst of a fine mountainous country. 
However, after embracing Great Comberton, the 
stream retreats gracefully to the right, and soon 
emerges into the open valley. Here is a group of 
islands and a series of lagoon-like channels, the 
wild luxuriousness of which is indescribable. 

Emerging at length from the willow-fringed, 
wood-covered hill-side, we again see Bredon Hill 
to our left, gradually receding, and after two acute 
bends we reach Nafford Mill.* Here is a most 
delightful spot for pitching one’s tent; I must 

do the owner of the mill justice by saying how 


* Now a thing of the past, having recently been burnt 
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uniformly kind and courteous I found him on my 
first visit. I came! I saw! I was conquered! so 
moored my boat without more ado, then sought 
Mr, ——, and began to apologise for my intrusion. 
He at once replied, “Oh! do not mention it ; 
I am glad to see you. I know we have a beautiful 
place here, and I like to see people come and 
enjoy it.” 

We are nowat the nearest point to Bredon Hill 
that the river touches, so will face a walk and a 
climb of about a mile and a half to the top. Soon 
the public road develops into a private drive, and 
we presently arrive at that interesting old-world 
mansion, Woollas Hall, with acres of stone shingle 
roofs and gables, and its Roman Catholic chapel in 
the midst of them, with windows looking out into 
one of the roof valleys, yet quite invisible from the 
outer world. The Hallis surrounded on all sides 
with stately trees, yet from the windows can be 
seen an expansive view of the Severn and Avon 
valleys ; the same prospect awaits us at the top of 
the hill. One cannot long explore the house and 
wander about the grounds without becoming 
imbued with the spirit of nearly three centuries 
ago, and the place becomes peopled with Cavaliers 
and Roundheads. We can at once recall the 
troublous time of the Gunpowder Plot. We can 
see the horsemen galloping over the lonely hill- 
side, bringing tidings of the failure of the scheme, 
the consternation of the household, the closing of 
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the secret entrance to the chapel; and the hasty 
preparations for flight. The Hall contains some 
fine old furniture and tapestry, a minstrels’ gallery, 
and everything else to help romantic fancy. 

Leaving this charming old place, we will 
continue our climb for the remaining half-mile, 
the last bit being particularly steep and rugged—a 
miniature Snowdon. Rocks stand out bare and 
perpendicular on which ages have been gradually 
at work, chipping away fragments and hurling 
them below. Something like ninety years ago an 
operation of this kind on a large scale took place, 
exposing a cavern stored with wheat. How long 
it had been concealed no one could tell. Climbing 
over these boulders gave us the impression of an 
ascent in an Alpine region. Arrived at the top, 
close to the ruined tower—which, like that of 
Broadway, simply marks the highest point—we at 
once find ourselves on the site of an extensive 
ancient encampment, which has been in the 
occupation of both Briton and Roman. 

A glorious panorama is now opened out. 
Facing us, after beginning like a tableland, the hill 
slopes gently to the south, which in turn is bounded 
by that Chinese Wall-like range, the Cotswolds, 
with which is closely associated the hatching of the 
Gunpowder Plot. On the north, a rolling country 
thickly timbered, from the midst of which stands 
out Pershore Tower: to the west and south- 
west the valleys of the Avon and Severn lie before 
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us like a carpet, the Avon glinting in the sun in 
most unexpected places. Of the Severn we see 
nothing, although the two rivers are separated 
by a few miles only, and we occasionally hear a 
distinct whistle from a steamer on her waters. 
This charming piece of Nature’s high-art em- 
broidery is bounded by the Malvern Range, beyond 
which appear the Welsh Mountains. To the 
south and south-west the valley extends right 
away to the Bristol Channel, and in this direction 
we can sometimes see the Severn. ‘Truly as fine 
an example of rural English scenery as can be 
found in this beautiful country of ours, 

A slightly different scene presented itself to the 
Roman from his camp on Bredon Hill, for then it 
was an impenetrable forest, which fact saved the 
poor Britons in their extremity for many a day, for 
both the Romans and the hordes that succeeded 
them were slow to find their way into this valley. 

On pursuing our journey, we must not fail to 
pause, soon after passing the first curve, and look 
back at the exquisite scene. Bredon Hill, which we 
are now leaving, still shows itself through the belt of 
magnificent elms that cover the near hill (which 
forms a steep green declivity down to the water’s 
edge, broken only by one or two of the stately trees). 
The foreground is made up of pollard willows, 
water, and osier bed, a really charming bit of river 
scenery. Rowing on, we skirt the south side of 
the village of Burlingham—which has nothing but 
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the sound of its name in contmon with our 
Midland metropolis, as it is particularly neat and 
trim—with the pretty church of St. James ; the 
only portion left of the original Norman building 
is used as a lychgate; it looks altogether a happy 
valley. Immediately below, we come to a remark- 
able curve in the river, called the “Swan’s Neck,” 
and in a few minutes Eckington Bridge appears. 
Of the many beautiful, but too little known, parts 
of the Avon, the reach from Eckington Bridge to 
Strensham would, perhaps, be considered by the 
casual visitor the least interesting. This was the 
transient impression of the writer, but he has since 
become familiar with the beauties of this portion of 
the river. Consulting the Ordnance Map, we shall 
see Eckington Bridge is the only means between 
Pershore and Tewkesbury of transport east and 
west—save by ferry, of which there is but one; 
yet probably its year’s trafic would not equal that 
of an ordinary half-hour on London Bridge. 
Taking Eckington Bridge as our starting-point, 
before proceeding downstream we will make an 
excursion from that most delightful, yet, at first 
sight and under certain aspects, most dreary and 
doleful, of bridges into Eckington village, crossing 
from the Defford side; not, however, before 
stepping a few feet to the right and feasting our 
eyes on the glories of form and colour of the dear 
old bridge in acute perspective, noting the broken 
outlines of the buttresses, the rich greens, greys, 
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yellows, and deep reds of its weathered sandstone 
—none of which sandstone, by the way, can be 
found on Bredon Hill in its immediate neighbour- 
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hood, Having spent a considerable time in contem- 
plating how wonderfully Nature can take the work 
of man and utilise it in her scheme of making all 
things beautiful, we return to the road and cross the 
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bridge, pausing at the various refuges to look up and 
down stream. Upstream presents a broad expanse 
of water immediately narrowing and losing itself ina 
gentle curve: the left bank is bounded by a broad 
flat meadow, a portion of the extensive common 
land belonging to the parish of Defford. In the 
distance we have another glimpse of Burlingham 
amidst a dense mass of foliage. 

On the right bank is a large bed of rushes ex- 
tending from the bridge for about a hundred yards, 
and. mingling so thoroughly with the luxurious 
growth of coarse grass and herbage that it is im- 
possible to tell where water ends and bank begins, 
The fringe of this bed is ornamented by the leaf 
of the water-lily, which in early summer bears but 
an insignificant yellow flower, not more important 
than the familiar marybud, or marsh marigold— 
would it were the spotless beauty of the Thames 
variety! From this bed the river is bordered by 
a dense double row of pollard willows, which do 
not forget to smile upon themselves in the water 
beneath. Bredon Hills make a charming back- 
ground, terminating in the village of Great 
Comberton ; the tower of the church may be seen 
nestling among the trees. Looking downstream 
we see another bridge, but this time an exception 
which proves the rule, for it is an iron railway 
bridge, and Nature has never yet succeeded in 
taking this particular branch of the work of man 
and utilising it in her scheme of making all things 
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beautiful. The bridge and its accompanying high 
embankment have the additional disadvantage of 
effectually cutting off the view of the wooded hill 
of Strensham and the south-west slope of Bredon 
Hill. Defford lies to our right, but is completely 
hidden by fruit trees, the only indication of its 
existence being the vicarage, pleasantly perched on 
an eminence. 

Leaving our bridge behind us, we ascend a 
gentle slope and soon descry the fine old tower of 
Eckington Church, overtopping and guarding, as 
a hen does her chicks, the quaint village of that 
name. The church itself deserves a little atten- 
tion; it rejoices in the possession of a fine Norman 
doorway placed immediately beneath an Early 
English window—unmistakably not occupying its 
original position. Let us bless that vicar and his 
churchwardens who placed it here rather than 
follow the illustrious example of the Scotch 
minister of Duddingston Church, near Edinburgh, 
who decreed that his comparatively worthless 
remains should be buried beneath a beautiful 
Norman doorway, which had to be built up to ac- 
commodate him. Unfortunately, a baker ofa past 
generation, with a soul unable to soar above his 
kneading-trough, built his bakery with a dead 
wall facing the church, which, with a humility that 
is creditable to it, gives place to the village oven, 
but by way of a set-off the remaining boundary of 
the churchyard on the south side consists of as fine 
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a row of elms as may be seen anywhere, now, alas! 
no more. 

On entering the church, the most prominent 
features are its fine carved oak roof and a sorry— 
both from an internal and external point of view— 
modern extension perpetrated eighty years ago. 
Evidently the church has not escaped attention at 
the hands of successive generations of irresponsible 
and incapable custodians. The most ancient part 
of the nave was built in the twelfth century; later 
on, the south aisle was added ; the chancel, and 
probably the tower, date from the fourteenth 
century. Then, sixty years ago, the work of our 
ancestors was marred by the erection of the north 
aisle. Happily, some thirty years back, men of a 
different stamp took the long-suffering church in 
hand, and stripped the plaster from its beautiful 
oak roof. Probably the men who preferred a 
nice smooth plaster ceiling to a richly carved oak 
roof were the originators of the brilliant idea of 
boarding up one of the archways in the tower and 
hiding the other with wattle and dab, which are 
now removed. In 1783 another generation of 
vandals came along and stuck up a gallery, 
blocking the large west window and a Norman 
light, doubly sealing one of the archways of the 
tower. But previous to this the west end of the 
nave, which rejoiced in four small Norman windows, 
suffered the indignity of having them removed 
in favour of a large window. Probably it was at 
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this time that the fine Norman doorway was re- 
moved from its original place in the south aisle 
and placed in its present conspicuous position. 
Now, however, the mistakes of the philistines have 
been corrected as far as possible: the offending 
gallery, the wattle and dab, are known no more ; 
brick pillars have given place to stone ones. 
Eckington Church is to be congratulated on the 
work of its last restorers. 

The village itself contains many delightful ex- 
amples of half-timbered and thatched cottages, 
which impel the sketcher to pause and take notes. 
Having done so and, perhaps, tasted the wine of the 
country—cider—at the village inn, we will return 
to the bridge, where we find our boat has been 
waiting patiently and unmolested, and pull down- 
stream, passing on our right Defford brook, slug- 
gish and deep, bordered by the usual pollard 
willows, in the shadow of which may frequently be 
seen men with ridiculously short rods, deftly 
dropping into the water choice morsels for the 
unwary bream. Defford itself does not call for 
much comment. The church of St. James has 
suffered at the hands of the restorer: see its dormer 
windows and frame porch. The chancel was 
rebuilt in 1865; the register dates back to 1540. 
There are few cottages to attract the attention of 
the artist. 

Before returning to the river, by all means let 
us take a walk across the fields to the unique little 
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church of St. Peter at Besfod, which is built of 
massive oak framing filled in with rubble and 
plaster. It was most happily restored by the 
Archeological Society in 1879 at a cost of £1,726. 
It has an interesting rood loft, also a triptych to a 
member of the Harewell family, obiit 1576. 

Passing beneath the railway bridge, on the main 
line from the North to Bristol, the extensive 
Eckington valley lies before us. The ridge 
on which Defford stands accompanies us on the 
right as far as Strensham. The river is bordered 
here ‘by fine examples of pollard willows in 
grotesque profusion, unequalled, I think, in any 
other part. Bourne Brook joins the parent stream 
about three-quarters of a mile from Defford; the 
river then takes a sharp curve to the left to avoid 
washing away Strensham Hill. 

Again turning to the right, we see Strensham 
Church-and vicarage perched on the hill-side, but 
there is no village in sight. The church of St. 
John the Baptist is well worth inspection ; it con- 
tains some fine monuments to the Russell family, 
former owners of the soil—dates 1390 to 1734— 
and a tablet to the memory of Samuel Butler, 
-author of ‘ Hudibras,” who was born a beggar in 
the village in the year 1612, and died a pauper ; 
but an appreciative country has recorded its grati- 
tude by erecting a shrine to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey. The church is in rather a poor 
state of repair, and, as usual, bears marks of 
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mistakes by its former custodians. For instance, 
although its pews are substantial oak ones, with 
the linen pattern carved upon them, indicating 
their antiquity, they have been carefully painted 
and grained to imitate the very material of which 
they are made—and such an imitation! The front 
of the gallery is made up of the remains of an 
ancient rood loft, containing twenty-three painted 
panels of our Lord and saints, but these have quite 
recently been restored. Strensham Hall and village 
lie three-quarters of a mile away. 

Again returning to the river, a few more pulls 
will bring us tothe lock and the remains of the 
first of the two mills. Entering the mill stream, 
a fine stretch of a quarter of a mile through 
extensive osier beds, and past the weir, brings us 
to the second mill, alas! derelict, which we shall see 
from a lower level when we have gone through 
the lock and passed the weir and floodgates. 
During frequent sojourns in the backwater of 
the Strensham Mills over a period of some years, 
we became familiar and friendly with the miller 
and his family. Among the many advantages 
from our point of view was the unrestricted use of 
the mill punt. Alas! poor Freeman the miller, a 
man in the tune of life, was struck down by con- 
sumption, and a new miller of a different calibre 
came along, and things were not so pleasant, the 
ferry boat being the first pretext for friction. 
One day he and his wife punted over to the 
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Eckington side en route for Worcester. As was 
our custom, we made use of the punt during the 
day. Evening found us enjoying our tea, with 
the punt our side the river, when we were startled 
by a fearful yell proceeding from the other side. 
There was Mr. Miller dancing about in a perfect 
frenzy and screaming for the boat ; even when the 
punt was half across the water his abuse ceased 
not. The rower paused and asked, “Are you 
swearing at me? If so, I will go back,” at which 
his poor wife exclaimed, “Oh, do come along, 
Mr. S.” Before the punt touched the bank the 
miller flung his bag of purchases at it, un- 
fortunately with a bad aim, and it went flop into 
the water, accompanied with his wife’s remark, 
“There, you old fool, your bag is in the water ; it 
serves you right.” We assisted in fishing it out 
and duly carried them over. 

A little time after this tragedy another followed, 
for I received a wire from Bathhurst, the boat- 
builder at Tewkesbury, that my house-boat was 
sunk, It appears that Mr. Miller had lowered the 
water without giving the three statutory days’ 
notice, with the result that the boat tilted with the 
falling water and ultimately sunk as far as her 
mooring chains would allow, ruining most of the in- 
ternal fittings. Iwasadvised that I could claim com- 
pensation from the mad miller’s employer, but did 
not do so, seeing I had been enjoying for several 
years unrestricted liberty on his land and river 
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banks. That I could have done so was very 
shortly after shown, for the miller again illegally 
lowered the water, this time putting a steam launch 
to the bottom, and the owner of the launch 
obtained compensation for his loss from the 
riparian owner. 

Shortly after this another tragedy. We had been 
spending the day at Tewkesbury, and rowing up to 
Strensham in the evening, a matter of two miles, 
we soon observed patches of white foam on the 
water. This peculiar phenomenon increased on our 
approach to Strensham Mill, in the neighbourhood 
of which the river was thickly covered with it. 
There was the miller, emptying sacks of flour into 
the river. Shortly after this he was transferred 
to an asylum and Avon knew him no more. 

Eckington lies half a mile to the left, but is quite 
buried in fruit trees. Another mile and we are at 
Bredon’s Norton, or North Bredon Quay. But 
you, gentle reader, will not discover it by its title, 
neither will you see the usual indications of a quay ; 
we will, however, pull to the bank dignified by this 
name, and walk up to Bredon’s Norton. It is a 
pretty Worcestershire village, typical of many 
others nestling round Bredon Hill. The near 
approach is very charming, lying as it does in 
blissful repose amongst the fine-timbered trees of 
the foot-hills, It has just a dash of the Tudor 
architecture so-lavishly displayed at Broadway: 
fine examples of thatched roofs and farmyards, the 
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like of which cannot be found in this or any other 
country. 


The church scarcely deserves a passing comment, 


TITHE-BARN, BREDON, 


and 1s certainly not worth a sketch. Proceeding 
up the main street and turning through a wicket- 
gate, we at once find ourselves in front of the Manor 
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House, an ancient picturesque building of much 
interest. I have been unable to glean any in- 
formation as to its past history, but it is over three 
hundred years old, as the date 1585 appears in 
one of the bedrooms. It is now the property of 
Mr. Woodhull Martin, who has converted it into 
a reception house mainly for American visitors. 
A fine old cider mill is in the yard ; in the autumn 
it may be seen busily grinding up the apples, pears, 
wasps, slugs, etc., which go to make up the 
renowned Worcestershire cider. 

Returning to the river, we once more embark 
and pass through a series of rich meadows on 
either side of the water. The hills seem to have 
disappeared, but in another turn or two we find 
that hill and river have again conspired to meet, 
and Bredon Church on rising ground, and its 
reflection, are in front of us. If our visit is in 
October, we shall here see a rush-basket makers’ 
camp. After another mile we arrive at Bredon. 
Looking back, we see Bredon village and church 
On an eminence to our right: in front are several 
Normandy poplars ; beyond, rising ground dotted 
with trees, then the south view of Bredon Hill. 

As usual, the village of Bredon is quite out of 
sight. We next find ourselves in front of a long, 
rambling, happy, comfortable-looking building, 
whose grounds slope down to the water’s edge. 
This shelters the man who has given up the world 
and its vanities for the good of his fellows, It is 
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a charming place, with an equally charming income 
attached; doubtless a trifling solatium for the 
sacrifices demanded of the Rector of Bredon. 
Then we see the tithe barn, one of the largest 
and finest in England. We will land and explore 
it; an idea of the vastness of the barn is realised 
when we stand under its immense roof and note 
the huge oak timbers therein. The church is well 
worth a visit; the porch and nave are Norman; 
other parts are Early English, including that rare 
provision the Leper’s window. It enjoyed an 
income from land at Crofton Hackett three 
hundred years before the Conquest; at that time 
there existed a monastic establishment, 

Three parts of a mile ahead of us is Twyning 
Fleet Inn, and there is the last ferry on the river. 
Twyning village, although only a few hundred 
yards away, is entirely out of sight, concealed by 
the thick foliage. Like most of its sister villages, 
it is modest and retiring, and its beauties are to be 
found and enjoyed only by leaving the river. It 
possesses a charming green about five acres in 
extent, round three sides of which the cottages 
and farms are picturesquely grouped. Before 
embarking on the last part of our voyage, we must 
not fail to take a look at Bredon from the ferry. 
It is a fair scene on a fine June evening, with the 
setting sun glinting on the haycocks in the broad, 
flat meadows, and bathing the church and tithe 
barn in a soft warm glow of light, with the blue 
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haze of Bredon Hill in the distance. The re- 
mainder of the journey to Tewkesbury—two and 
a half miles—is comparatively flat and uninterest- 
ing, though the elms of Twyning mass them- 
selves grandly, and we get a last good view of 
Bredon Hill. 

The first sign of Tewkesbury is a tall chimney- 
stack, followed by a railway bridge, then come the 
great ugly flour-mills, completely dwarfing the 
picturesque old bridge in front of us; but if we 
ignore these erections the view will at once im- 
prove. Before passing under the railway bridge, 
the main stream is joined by the River Carrow, 
which, though deep and sluggish, works three 
waterwheels, one at the picturesque Cowfield 
Mill. The funny-looking wooden erection at the 
mouth of this tributary, buried in osiers, was 
originally the floating home of Mr. Bathurst, the 
father of the eminent boat-builder. Some years 
ago it was carried by a flood to its present position, 
now high and dry, and it was impossible to refloat 
it, Just opposite is Avon’s last weir, over which 
the water gaily tumbles in its anxiety to join the 
Severn, 

Alighting at the fine old bridge, with its many 
refuges on either side, which forms the approach 
to the town from Worcester, we see the Bear, an 
ancient hostelry, standing at the corner of the 
High Street, not many yards away. It is a fine 
example of timbers and charming gables. Many 
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bits of ancient Tewkesbury are to be found at the 
back of the existing houses on both sides of the 
High Street; presently we come to the only 
remaining portion of the Duke of Clarence’s 
palace, which at one time extended far back into 
the next street. Nearly opposite is a quaint over- 
hanging gable, and looking up the street we get 
glimpses of other important half-timbered build- 
ings, in which Tewkesbury must have been par- 
ticularly rich when it was a royal town. Arriving 
at the Cross, the scene of the murder of Prince 
Edward and of the execution of more than thirty 
of his followers, we must take refreshments at the 
coffee tavern, if only to admire the noble staircase 
and the ancient black oak door recently discovered 
during some alterations. It is carved in linen 
pattern, and is curiously studded, apparently with 
iron nails, which on closer examination prove to 
be only oak plugs. This is mysterious. Why 
should this door at one time have been perforated 
like a meat safe? Did it once guard a prisoner, 
and were the perforations meant to give him a 
limited supply of fresh air? 

Noting the choice examples of half-timbered 
houses on either hand, we must not forget the 
Hop Pole, immortalised as the inn where Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends stopped to dine, “ upon 
which occasion there was more bottled ale, with 
some Madeira and some port besides, and here 
the case-bottle was replenished for the fourth 
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time.” We soon arrive at the Abbey, and shall 
not fail to be pleased with our first introduction. 
It is of various ages, Early Norman work prevail- 
ing, the greater part of it having been rebuilt 
in 1102 by Robert Fitz Hamon, whose tomb may 
be seen in the Abbey. Subsequently, the powerful 
Despenser family held it, and in 1411 it passed 
by marriage to William Beauchamp, Earl of 
Worcester, whose widow married Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick. Then to Henry 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, brother-in-law to 
Neville, the Kingmaker, whose two daughters 
married George, Duke of Clarence, and Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester. It thus became once more 
a royal town until 1547, when it was granted to 
Sir Thomas Seymour ; but it soon reverted to the 
Crown, until in 1609 it was sold to the burgesses. 

In common with every other ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment owning money and lands it suffered 
much at the Dissolution, when the Lady Chapel, 
Cloisters, and Chapter House were destroyed by 
fire, in consequence of the opposition offered by 
the Monks to the King’s Commissioners. Prob- 
ably the whole Abbey would have shared the same 
fate as Evesham had not the town acquired it by 
purchase. We can partly realise what has been 
lost by an inspection of the ruins of the doorway 
leading into the cloisters, of which only a few 
fragments remain. The tower is a particularly 
fine example of Decorated Norman work. It is 
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beautiful in its massive simplicity. The magnifi- 
cent semicircular Norman arch at the west end 
has been sadly marred by the introduction of a 
pointed window in 1656. On entering, we are 
struck by the massive circular pillars, eighteen 
in number, which carry the roof; they look 
capable of carrying it for another eight hundred 
years without the least fatigue. The chapels 
contain the tombs of the illustrious dead, who 
skewered their uncles, or murdered their cousins, 
such as the “ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,” as 
well as his victim Prince Edward, the Despensers, 
De Briens, FitzHamon, and the Bishop who 
chose to show how emaciated he imagined he 
would look after a residence of a month or so 
in the Abbey. Turning from these we have the 
bas-relief to Mrs. Craik, the authoress of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘Tewkesbury being the 
‘“Norton-bury”’ of her novel. Opposite the 
Abbey gates is the Bell Inn, said to have been 
the house of Phineas Fletcher; his mill, which 
brought our voyage down the Avon to an abrupt 
conclusion, is at the bottom of the narrow side 
street. 

In early times Tewkesbury acknowledged the 
sway of Brithric, Earl of Gloucester, who lived at 
Hanley Castle, now entirely demolished. Like 
many others of those days, his story is a sad one. 
He was sent on an embassy to Normandy, where 
the Lady Matilda conceived a violent passion for 
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- and he, not reciprocating, was too artless to 
conceal his indifference, which cost him his life, 
for when she came over as the Conqueror’s wife, 
she asked that Brithric might be given to her, in 
much the same spirit as Herod’s daughter asked 
for John the Baptist’s head. Thus satisfying her 
erstwhile love, now turned to hate, he was lodged, 
a prisoner and a beggar, at Winchester, where he 
conveniently died, she taking his lands and wealth, 
Tewkesbury Abbey included. William Rufus 
granted it to the Robert FitzHamon who rebuilt 
the Abbey. 

A sad chapter in the history of Tewkesbury is 
the day of that bloody battle between the Red and 
White Roses on the “ 4th of Maie, 1471,” when 
Queen Margaret and her son Prince Edward (only 
just married to Ann, daughter of the Kingmaker) 
met King Edward IV. On the very day of the 
Battle of Barnet, which caused Nevil, the father or 
the young Prince’s wife, to bite the dust, Queen 
Margaret and her son landed at Plymouth, and 
began their forlorn march to Gloucester, via 
Tewkesbury, which they were destined never to 
reach ; the King, Edward IV., attacked them near 
Tewkesbury, at a spot known to this day as the 
“bloody meadow.” Holinshead thus describes it: 
‘In a close, even hard at the towne’s end, having 
the towne and abbey at their backes ; and directlie 
before them, and upon each side of them, they 
were defended with cumbersome lanes, deepe 
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ditches, and manie hedges, beside-hills and dales, 
so as the place seemed as noisome as might be to 
approach unto.” This doleful description of the 
scene of the fifteenth-century tragedy, in which 
nearly three thousand men were butchered, still 
seems quite applicable. Margaret escaped across 
the Severn, in which many of her followers were 
drowned, and took refuge at a farmhouse—Payne’s 
Place—still in existence, but she was eventually 
brought back. The Prince escaped into the town, 
but was given up. The pages of English history 
are stained with blood and tears, but few more 
pitiable scenes have been enacted than that which 
took place when the young Prince was confronted 
with his captors. Edward demanded of the Prince 
“how he dared so presumptuouslie enter his 
realms, with banner displaied °’ to which the 
Prince replied, “To recover my father’s kingdom 
and heritage, from his father and grandfather to 
him, and from him, after him, to me lineally 
descended.” The King is said to have struck him 
across the face with his iron glove, on which 
Clarence and Gloucester instantly murdered the 
unfortunate boy. After this English history 
transferred itself elsewhere, and Tewkesbury pro- 
ceeded on the even tenor of its way until the 
troublous times of Charles I., when it was held in 
turn by both parties. 

Life at the Abbey was equally uneventful, 
except for occasional surprise visits from the Bishop 
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of Worcester. This we gather from the Tewkes- 
bury chronicler, a monk who recorded much con- 
temporary history. He tells us that in 1251 the 
Bishop, who had heard scandalous reports of the © 
doings of the monks, made a surprise visitation, — 
but the hypocritical monks were too clever for his 
lordship ; the local scribe admits their craftiness 
in concealing their faults—‘sed ars arte delu- 
ditur,” art deluded by art—so that nothing was 
found but was honest and in good order. Here is 
an admission on the part of a brother in a religious 
fraternity !* Two years after a similar attempt 
was made to detect them, but with like result. At 
the Dissolution the monks resisted the King’s 
Commissioners, and something like a siege took 
place, ending in irreparable damage to the Abbey. 

Returning to the river and passing under the 
old bridge, and again alighting at the last lock, we 
shall find that the ugly flour-mill now helps to 
make up a very picturesque scene, which might be — 
taken for one of the Dutch towns “ending with 
dam.”’ Returning to our boat, we will finish the 
journey to its bitter end. We pass the mill and 
arrive at the forsaken wharves and warehouses of 
the past life of Tewkesbury, now mostly ruins, 
though they help to add a certain amount of charm 
to the scene. Soon our progress is finally stopped 
by the Abbey Mill. If we wish to follow to the 
end we must do so on foot, for the Avon is no 

* Noakes’ “‘ Worcestershire Nuggets.” 
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longer able to bear us, It passes on, a mere brook, 
but even now its troubles are not over, for it 
washes the base of a huge rubbish heap, the accu- 
mulation of years; papers, rags, old pots and pans, 
and other abominations strew its banks. The 
river has only another half-mile in which to recover 
from this rude shock before it is lost for ever in 
the Severn at Lower Lode. 
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